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Significant 


We Must 
Let Them Know 


OwrEN D. YOuNG 
in a Radio Address 


Those who are close to my heart and 
yours are the truly unemployed. They are 
employable and in good times are em- 
ployed. They are conscientious and able 
and willing to work when there is work 
to do. They are American citizens like 
you and me—bone of our bone, thought 
of our thought, conscience of our con- 
science—who through the turn of this 
wheel of fortune find themselves out of a 
job, their earnings gone, their savings 
exhausted. They are the victims. . . . You 
will not find thenrin breadlines or in soup 
kitchens, or in public lodgings houses, un- 
less extreme hunger or cold drive them 
there. 

Thousands of them will suffer in silence 
unless you seek them out. They must be 
searched out by friendly and sympathetic 
hands. They must be made to understand 
that they are not the recipients of our 
charity. Their morale must not be broken 
by humiliating them with our gifts. We 
must let them know that we know they 
are the victims of our disorganized eco- 
nomic machine. 


A Chill 
And a Fever 


LUTHER A. WEIGLE 


in Federal Council Bulletin 


Can Protestantism endure? It is a signifi- 
cant sympton of our times that a negative 
answer to that question is either tacitly 
assumed or openly stated by certain 
popular writers who undertake to observe 
and expound what they .call “the con- 
temporary scene”. The issue to-day, they 
say, is between Catholicism and human- 
ism. Hither of these has a clear-cut posi- 
tion, a definite program and driving 
power. If you believe in God and cyave the 
supernatural and the sacramental, em- 
brace Catholicism; if you love man and 
seek to understand and control the forces 
of nature, be a humanist. Protestantism, 
say these writers, is a compromise, vague 
and vacillating, a half-way station be- 
tween belief and unbelief. As such, it has 
flourished and beguiled the world for a 
while; but its day is about done, and its 
future is impossible... . 

Here are four essential characteristics 
of Protestantism. It is democracy in reli- 
gion; it is concerned with our common 
life; it trusts the human mind; it re 
sponds to the divine initiative. For these 
reasons Protestantism can and will en- 
dure. Protestantism is not an organization. 
It is a spirit: a way of thinking and 
living. ... 

The first three of the characteristics I 
have named, Protestantism shares with 
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humanism; the last it holds in common 
with Catholicism. But this is compromise, 
we are told. “A sickly compromise’ be- 
tween Catholicism and humanism, a stu- 
dent publication on Yale campus called 
Protestantism last spring. That is about 
as sensible, remarked one of my colleagues, 
as to say that a bodily temperature of 
ninety-eight and four-fifths degrees is a 
sickly compromise between a chill and a 
fever! 


Egotism 

of a Mystic 
WARREN C. MIDDLETON 
in The Journal of Religion 


In George Fox we undoubtedly have a 
pronounced case of a superiority complex, 
which shows a gradualness of develop- 
ment. In his boyhood he was more freakish, 
conceited, and self-assertive than other 
boys; there was an observable drive 
toward ego inflation. As a child he was 
very pensive and introspective. Such con- 
stant practice of introspection may often 
help develop a feeling of superiority. By 
the time Fox was eleven years of age he 
began to take pride in the fact that he 
“knew pureness and righteousness” and 
that he had “a gravity and stayedness of 
mind and spirit not usual in children”. 
Concerning his work for the shoemaker 
and wool-dealer to whom he was appren- 
ticed he rather boastingly says: ‘While 
I was with him he was blessed, but after 
I left him he,broke and came to nothing.” 
“T never wronged man or woman’’, he 
writes, “in all that time; for the Lord’s 
power was with me and over me, to pre- 
serve me.” Relative to his veracity, he 
speaks with an element of pride of the 
fact that “it was a common saying among 
those that knew me, ‘If George says verily, 
there is no altering him’.” Fox’s egotism 
was furthermore occasionally manifested 
in the glory that he took in his “‘openings” 
(divine revelations). 
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The Lash, ; , 


In Russia 
HENRY RAYMOND MuUSSEY 
in The Nation 
What Russia’s industrial leaders are 


doing, as far as I can make out, is to~ 


drive men from behind, not with the whip 
and bayonet, as is so often alleged, or even 
with the fear of starvation, as is frankly 
the case under our scheme, but with the 
lash of a frightfully effective public opin- 
ion; and to lure them from ahead with 
the familiar means of better immediate 
pay for better work, and, more signifi- 
eantly, I believe, with the hope of a better 
future for all the people through the 
workers’ contribution to a common en- 
larged production. How far they are going 
to succeed I do not know. I do know that 
the results already achieved, under con- 
ditions incredibly difficult, are astounding 
even to the casual observer, if he have 
the slightest knowledge of economic and 
social history and theory. If the real 
rulers of the Western world would retain 
their leadership, even in part, then I am 
persuaded that they and their apologists 
would do well without further delay to 
recognize the profound significance of that 
combination of motives on the basis of 
which the Russians have accomplished the 
impossibilities of the past fourteen years, 
and to cease their parrot-like iteration of 
the impossibility of successful appeal in 
industry to anything except individual 
cupidity. The Russsian construction mar- 
vels of 1931—and they are marvels—are 
not built on individual cupidity. 


And Yet 
Just as Safe 


WILLIAM R. CASTLE, JR. 


Under-Secretary of State of the United States 


Every nation must protect itself. But 
on the other hand no nation is safer with 
a high general level of armaments than it 
would be with a low general level if the 
level is everywhere proportional. It is 
said that the world spends annually three 
billion dollars on armaments; and yet it 
is clear that individual nations would be 
just as safe if the volume of this construc- 
tion were proportionately cut down one- 
half or three-quarters. Every nation needs 
an army for internal police purposes; but 
beyond this every soldier is a potential 
offensive force. Every maritime nation 
needs a navy for coast defense and de- 
fense of its shipping, but every ship be- 
yond this need is a potential danger to 
peace. And the smaller the various nayies 
are, the better, so long as the decrease is 
proportional. ... 

I hope, therefore, that you will all stand 
behind your Government in working 
earnestly for that limitation of armament 
which, maintaining national security, will 
turn a vast proportion of the world’s 
wealth away from destructive to construc- 
tive purposes. This should be the greatest 
single step which is internationally pos- 
sible toward bringing the world back to 
prosperity. 


Churches 
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The Foes of Unitarianism 


A little known chapter on the beginnings of the free religious movement in America, 
and the redoubtable Jedidiah Morse, who carried on a polemic against 
the heresies in his paper THE PANOPLIST 


been no organized Unitarianism, no 

American Unitarian Association, if it 

had not been for Jedidiah Morse, arch- 
enemy of unorthodoxy. His devotion to 
traditional orthodoxy was only matched 
by his passion for controversy. There 
is almost the irony of fate in the es- 
tablishing of a Unitarian retreat in the 
neighborhood of his birthplace, Wood- 
stock, Conn. Or would that remorseless 
antagonist of Unitarianism, if he be aware 
of it, regard the setting up of a Uni- 
tarian “retreat” as indicating a belated 


|: is more than likely there would have 


beginning of the heretics’ return to the 


ancient fold? 

Jedidiah Morse was born in 1761. He 
graduated from Yale in 1783 and immedi- 
ately. set up a school for young ladies. 
Whether it was the failure of the school 
or the pressure of a resistless impulse 
one does not know, but he was ordained 
to the ministry three years later. In 1788 
he became minister of the Congregational 
church in Charlestown, Mass. There was, 
however, much of the schoolman and en- 
eyclopedist in him and he perhaps is more 
famous for his geographies than for his 
theological controversies. He has properly 
been given the title of Father of American 


Geography. 


ws 

Jedidiah had a keen and quick scent 
for unorthodoxy. Curiously enough what 
arrested his attention and aroused his 
ire was not the expression of heretical 
opinions, but the absence, in sermon and 
prayer and pamphlet, of the definite 
and recognized marks or formulas of 
orthodoxy. Moved, no doubt, by the gen- 
eral indifference of the clergy of the stand- 
ing order to the heterodoxy of omission 
which was boring from within the old 
churches, he assumed the leadership of 
the defense of “the traditional orthodoxy 
of New England”. On his own responsi- 
bility, most likely, he established in 1805 
a journal to which he gave the suggestive 
title of The Panoplist. It continued to be 
published with this title for five years 
when it was changed to The Panoplist and 
Missionary Herald, and has ever since 
been published under this later cognomen. 
To-day that journal claims to be the oldest 
published periodical in America. In these 
latter times it does not continue the rigid 


orthodoxy of its founder. 


CHARLES GRAVES 


Mr. Graves brings forth a remark- 
ably interesting account of the man 
who more than any other, the author 
believes, made the Unitarian move- 
ment a fact by his defense of ortho- 
doxy and his persistent assaults on all 
that the liberal holds most precious. 
As our readers know, Mr. Graves is 
unsurpassed as a student of Unitarian 
history, and his settlement in Con- 
necticut as minister of the First Unita- 
rian Church in Hartford, gives him 
advantages in pursuing his researches. 


In the first issue of The Panoplist 
Jedidiah writes thus in a prefatory note: 
“At a period like this, when through va- 
rious channels, and under various forms, 
principles are disseminated, subversive of 
Christian piety and morality, and hostile 
to revealed religion and general happiness, 
The Panoplist feels it incumbent upon it 
to strip skepticism and imposture of their 
artful disguise, and [expose] libertinism 
and impiety, in all their deformity, to 
deserved contempt and abhorrence, [and] 
more especially promote the increase of 
sound theological knowledge and delineate 
the character of primitive and unadulter- 
ated Christianity. . . . The Panoplist, so 
far as religion is concerned, shall contain 
nothing but the PURE TRUTH from the 
sacred fountains of the Scriptures... 
and so far as controversy shall be ad- 
mitted into The Panoplist, it shall be con- 
ducted in Christian ecandour.” It will be 
noted nothing is said about Christian 
kindness. The spirit of kindness was less 
prevalent among churchmen then than 
now. 

The Panoplist was Jedidiah Morse in 
print. If he were not the chosen he be- 
came the accepted spokesman of the ortho- 
dox party. He more than any man created 
the orthodox party. He it was who forced 
the rigidly orthodox to draw their robes 
of office tightly about them lest they be- 
come soiled by contact with the robes of 
the less rigidly orthodox. 

It is in the pages of The Panoplist that 
we get the most jlluminating view of the 
forces operating eventually to separate 
the established order into the Trinitarian 
and the Unitarian branches. It is in these 
writings we discover the plan of J edidiah 
Morse and his associates. Under the lead- 
ership of The Panoplist, clergy, laymen 


and even children were organized to 
listen to the suspected preachers and re- 
port upon their failure to use recognized 
orthodox formulas. Thus it is reported 
that this lack of orthodox phrases in “the 
prayers were noticed even by the children 
who had been accustomed to far other 
devotional exercises’. Of course the testi- 
mony of children is as acceptable in such 
matters as the testimony of adults. In 
earlier times the testimony of children 
was good enough to seal the doom of one 
accused of witchcraft. It has always been 
the custom of the church never to doubt 
the soundness of the testimony of those 
who testify in its support and never to 
accept the testimony of the sanest person 
if the testimony ran against it. 

To get a good perspective of the begin- 
nings of organized Unitarianism one needs 
to read The Panoplist. 
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In 1808 the church in Brattle Street, 
Boston, published through Andrews and 
Cummings “Hymns for Publick Worship”. 
In The Panoplist for June, 1809, a re- 
viewer falls foul of Part I] of this hymnal 
in this fashion: “When we consider the 
solemn and conspicuous part: which 
psalmody bears in our devotions, and that 
it is a vehicle of the most important reli- 
gious instruction, we feel that this part 
of publick worship is not to be lightly 
altered. ... To introduce a set of hymns 
into the worship of a church, which should 
omit gospel doctrines, and inculcate senti- 
ments not evangelical, would be second to 
the introduction of a new Bible, teaching 
a different gospel.” 

The writer admits he cannot find much 
heretical teaching in this book. The heresy 
consists in omitting old formulas. This, 
perhaps, is the extent of the Unitarian 
heresy at the time. “In the collection be- 
fore us, praise for the blessings of provi- 
dence, which respect this world only, oc- 
cupy most decidedly the first rank... . 
We feel some solicitude to enquire, if 
among one hundred and seventy-six hymns, 
there was no room for one, which should 
acknowledge the Holy Spirit, in his serip- 
tural character. ... Why are the doctrines 
of original sin; total depravity ; our need 
of regeneration; the denunciations of the 
divine law; the danger of impenitent 
sinners; the eternal hell which awaits all 
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who die unregenerate; and our absolute 
need of the atonement of an Almighty 
Saviour, so studiously kept out of view, 
or rather altogether excluded?” 

Thus the church in Brattle Street is 
suspected because it has “studiously” ex- 
cluded the least human of the old reli- 
gious dogmas. 

ow . 

The worst is yet to come, and it takes 
some maneuvering for the critic to make 
his point. The heresy of omission is so 
much harder to deal with than the heresy 
of commission. “The collection contains 
a few hymns which respect the Lord Jesus 
Christ. We see no sentiment, respecting 
this glorious personage, which is false. 
But we do not see some truths, which we 
believe absolutely essential to real Chris- 
tianity. We see neither his atonement, 
nor his divinity. . That a collection 
of Christian hymns should keep out of 
sight the doctrine of the atonement, ap- 
pears to us like the healing art, which 
should not contain a word on the sub- 
ject of medicine.” 

It was part of The Panoplist’s scheme to 
keep watch of all suspects to get a line on 
the company they keep. This critic dis- 
covers that the compilers of this collection 
have made liberal use of the hymns of 
Dr. Kippis. “The friend, pupil and 
biographer of Dr. Doddridge, has fur- 
nished most of the alterations” of the old 
hymns included in this volume. And why? 
The critic tells us. “Who does not know 
that Dr. Kippis denied the Divinity of 
his Saviour? And who does not know that 
he altered hymns so as to exclude this 
fundamental truth?’ What better proof 
could there’ be that the compilers of this 
collection were consorting with those who 
discarded the Diyinity of Christ. 

The compilers dared to include a 
hymn which proves the suspected clergy 
are not properly Christians. This is im- 
portant only as it forecasts the sort 
of charges to be later pressed with 
much savagery against all suspected of 
being Unitarian. The compilers of this 
book made a radical departure from es- 
tablished hymnody. They included a poem 
which perhaps had never before been in- 
cluded in a hymnal. I do not know for 
sure, I simply suspect that Alexander 
Pope’s verses appear here for the first time 
in an American hymn-book. It is the poem 
beginning, 

Father of all! in every age, 
In every clime adored ; 

By saint, by savage and by sage, 
Jehovah, Jove, or Lord, 


The critic proceeds to capitalize this. 
“We have our. objections to ~ some 
sentiments in this collection beside those 
already mentioned. The ‘Universal Prayev’, 
or as we think it ought to be entitled, the 
‘Universalist’s Prayer’ of Pope, is intro- 
duced as a hymn, to be sung by a Christian 
chureh ! . Judge ye! if it be proper 
in a Christian church, to set the worship 
of devils on the same footing as the wor- 
ship of the true God. ... Must we, in sing- 
ing the praises of God, declare that the 
savages worship him just as we do, or as 
acceptably? We would not sing in the 
temple of God, a hymn composed by Vol- 
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taire, however great its merits. ... We 
object to singing the hymns of any person 

. who if not an avowed infidel, at least 
was never suspected to possess vital piety.” 
Those for whom the critic is obviously 
speaking bitterly resent the implication 
that a genuine religious piety can be found 
outside the type of Christianity which the 
orthodox party represents. Thus another 
eritie in The Panoplist with ill-concealed 
scorn goes on to say: ‘They [the Unita- 
rians] can believe, not only that the great 
body of those who live in Christian lands 
are ‘saints, but without doing any violence 
to their feelings can, with brotherly con- 
cord, grasp a worshipper from the mosque 
with one hand, and with the other a 
devotee who pays his homage in a pagoda.” 

The liberal clergy are guilty of two 
very marked offences. They are becoming 
universally-minded in religion. They have 
come or are coming to feel that a genuine 
religious piety is not the exclusive product 
or possession of any particular form of 
religion. They are drifting to the opinion 
that whatever great things may be said 
for Christianity it is only one of many 
religions which man has devised. The lib- 
eral clergy are committing the sin of 
ignoring all bounds of name and sect in 
the religious life. 


DS) 


This fact is important in that it helps 
materially to understand why so many of 
the most eminent liberals displayed so 
marked an unwillingness to make Unita- 
rianism a definite, organized body of re- 
ligious faith and practice. It helps us to 
understand why the first draft of a pro- 
posed Unitarian constitution should have 
stated the “purpose” to be the fostering 
of just “pure religion’. 

The Panoplist group were not disposed 
to spend too much of their ammunition 
on this phase of the situation. They con- 
centrated their fire more and more upon 
every discoverable instance of the non- 
recognition of the Deity of Christ. Thus 
a critic, reviewing in 1808 “A Selection 
of Psalms and Hymns’’ compiled by Rey. 
William Emerson, pastor of the First 
Church in Boston, remarks: “A compari- 
son of some of the psalms and hymns 
which it contains, with the originals” 
makes it clear that the purpose of the 
compiler “is gradually to abolish all rey- 
erence for the Redeemer as a divine per- 
son, and to prevent those prayers and 
praises from being offered to him”. 

The liberal clergy are waging no con- 
troversy. There is no militaney—as yet— 
in their activities. The Panoplist critics 
ean take no issue with, anything they 
teach except this generous attitude toward 
those of any and every faith. And of this 
the writers are exceedingly scornful. {‘One 
prominent characteristic has marked the 
professions of Unitarians. ... If we may 
credit them, they are overflowing with 
the ‘milk of human kindness’. Their meek- 
ness and charity, and liberality toward 
those who differ from them, is unex- 
ampled among any other Christian sect.’ 

This is significant in that it reveals 
what manner of thing Unitarianism is in 
these formative stages. What it reveals 
about orthodoxy is another matter. 
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The liberal clergy manifested no an- 
tagonism toward the old dogmas. They 
did not believe those dogmas to be either 
true or good and so they simply dropped — 
them. This made the task of The. Pano. 
plist particularly difficult. But if it could 
not condemn the Unitarians for what they 
did teach, it found plenty of ground for 
condemning them for what they did not 
teach. 

In The Panoplist’s notable review of 
“American Unitarianism in 1815” occurs 
this statement: “At one commencement, 
that of 1813, the prayers were particularly 
observed and their deficiencies noted. .. . 
At the close of the day several gentlemen 
of education and respectability from dif- 
ferent parts of the American Union came 
to the unanimous conclusion that the 
following negative could be truly asserted 
concerning both the prayers, namely,— 
that there was no mention of sin; ... no 
petition for forgiveness; no admission or 
implication that mankind are in a ruined 
state. ... There was no mention of salva- 
tion; nor the slightest allusion to any 
church as existing upon earth; nor to the 
holiness and happiness of heaven. There 
was no mention of a radical distinction 
among men; on admission of regenera- 
tion; no supplication for spiritual aid... . 
In one of the prayers there was no men- 
tion of Christ nor the most distant al- 
lusion to him; in the other the only men- 
tion or allusion was in the three closing 
words ‘to our Redeemer’.” 

So the liberal clergy are condemned as 
“negative” preachers. It is The Panoplist’s 
idea that not to preach the doctrines re- 
ferred is to disqualify one’s self “for the 
office of the Gospel ministry’. Neglect of 
these old dogmas is to be taken as evidence 
that one “has made shipwreck of the faith 
once delivered to the saints, has denied 
the Messiah of the Gospel who is the 
true God and eternal life, and cannot 
preach to sinners. ... Jesus Christ and 
him crucified, who is the only way of 
salvation.” This is quoted from The Pano- 
plist's defense of the condemnation and 
expulsion of Rey. Abiel Abbot from his 
church in Coventry, Connecticut. 


ww 


One readily senses in these attacks not 
merely an effort to expose Unitarians in 
the New England churches but a scheme 
to force their withdrawal or expulsion. 
In Connecticut The Panoplist would have 
found it easy to expel every suspected 
clergyman from his pulpit as Jedidiah 
Morse well knew. In Massachusetts this 
could be done only with the utmost diffi- 
culty if at all. 

For the time being The Panoplist con- 
fines itself to the business of making clear 
how subtile and widespread is the Uni- 
tarian menace. What makes the menace 
all the greater is the fact that the sus- 
pected clergy have not really preached 
against the old doctrines, haye not stood 
up and said we do not believe this and 
that. But many a beloved and acceptable 
minister was at heart a Unitarian and 
refused to confess it because he believed 
in the right of the individual to his own 
thoughts. 

The Panoplist denounces the energy 


‘their publications. “‘The Anthology’, 
e Christian Monitor’, the Improved 
Sion of the New Testament, the Addi- 
onal Hymns and Mangled Psalms with 

y other publications of the like na- 
| [are] sent into various parts of 
tren England, and the circulation of them 

rged at a great expense.” These publica- 
( “conceal a dagger which is not 
drawn until the object of assault appears 
‘unarmed and unsuspecting”. Thus The 
Panoplist prepares to picture the liberal 
f clergy as a body of mendacious hypocrites, 
skillfully trying to hide the actual her esy 
of their position. This is a point The 
Panoplist group insistently drives home 


| relations with hypocrites. Louder and 
| even louder The Panoplist shouts hypo- 
ip erites when it is discovered that some of 
| the liberal clergy are in friendly cor- 
| respondence with the English Unitarians. 
~The Panoplist’s campaign is to expose 
the men guilty of neglecting to preach the 
“ruined state of mankind” and all the 
F “peculiar doctrines of Calvanism”; and 
brand them as hypocrites; and drive them 
out of the churches. 
_ The campaign had .doubtful success, 
' mainly because the people did not intend 
to allow the parishes to be run from the 
outside. In Connecticut with one excep- 
tion the people were easily browbeaten 
into submission by outside ecclesiastical 
authority. Not so in Massachusetts. And 
so The Panoplist proposed to isolate and 
quarantine the heretics by a system of 
; non-communication which proved so effec- 
tive in Connecticut. 
7 The Panoplist with merciless cunning 
urged the orthodox clergy to refuse to 
earry on the long-established and popu- 
lar custom of interchange of pulpits. 

Further back than people could remem- 
ber, this fraternal and friendly custom 
had prevailed. The Panoplist would have 
the orthodox clergy publicly proclaim 
their refusal to exchange with any sus- 
pected minister. This course, it was be- 
lieved, would force the liberal clergy either 
to forsake their heresies or go into a 
camp by themselves. 

In October, 1814, The Panoplist with al- 
most brutal frankness made this declara- 
tion: “A faithful minister should withhold 
intercourse in the second and third degrees 
from ministers who are known to be im- 
moral or heretical. He should refuse to sit 
with them in councils and associations or 
to interchange labors with them. Thus far 
he can and ought to come out from them 
and be separated, marking and avoiding 
those who cause offences contrary to 
sound doctrine and keeping his garments 
from being polluted with their iniquities. 
He does not in this case take upon him- 
self the office of condemning and excom- 
municating them. He only acts for him- 
self and withdraws from those whose 
doctrines and life are known to be con- 
trary to the gospel.” 

This hurt. The “suspected” clergy had 
found little difficulty in accepting criti- 
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cisms of their heresies of omission with 
equanimity. But to be denounced as hypo- 
crites, to have old friends turn away from 
them as from a leper, hurt. They bore 
this without open complaint for years. 
3ut finally, in The Heaminer in the year 
1824, they speak out with restraint, and 
feeling: 

“It is but a few years since the clergy 
of Boston and its vicinity freely in- 
terchanged religious services notwith- 
standing their known differences of opinion 
respecting the peculiar doctrines of Cal- 
vinism and the doctrine of the Trinity. 
But if it was no sin for Calvinists to ex- 
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change with Unitarians then, how, we 
would ask, has it become a sin for Cal- 
vinists to exchange with Unitarians now? 
It is to no purpose to say, that the clergy- 
men mentioned ... were not known as 
Unitarians by the bulk of the community. 
Most of them were known as such by the 
clergymen, who exchanged with them, and 
also that part of the laity who took any 
concern in the theological differences of 
the day.” 

So it came about that the “suspected” 
clergy, contrary to their own wishes, were 
driven into a separate theological fellow- 
ship. 


Liberal Religion in the Crisis 


From a radio address by 
ROBERT C. DEXTER 


FE are in the throes of a world- 

\X/ wide change which, if all* signs 

do not fail, may well bring into 
existence something new in human his- 
tory. No one can tell the direction which 
the present revolutionary forces in society 
may take. It may be that we shall have a 
new division cutting entirely across na- 
tional lines and based on class distinc- 
tions; this possibility, already envisaged 
as a reality in Russia, will become uni- 
versal if the world refuses to accept its 
wisest leadership, if it discards the teach- 
ings of its sages and philosophers through 
the generations who have always insisted 
on the Brotherhood of Man. 

On the other hand, we may progress 
into a new era based on the fundamental 
belief in that brotherhood, provided the 
possessing and dominating groups of the 
present day in Western capitalistic so- 
ciety show a willingness to share and to 
yield, a willingness of which there are 
occasional glimpses here and there but 
which so far has not anywhere become a 
reality. Selfishness and greed stand in 
the way of a realization of that higher 
ideal and if they still remain in the sad- 
dle, the only outcome of revolution is in 
the direction to which Russia has pointed 
the way. 

Everywhere, the world over, there is 
want and suffering, distrust of political 
and economic leaders, and an almost 
equally widespread distrust of organized 
religion itself. 

Religion in its attempts to make its in- 
fluence felt in the present world crisis 
meets with two groups of critics. In the 
first group are those who maintain that 
social, economic and political problems are 
no concern of religion, that if in some 
way it can prove the existence of a super- 
natural order and assure its followers of 
personal immortality its task is done. 

The second group of critics maintain 
that religion has lost all leadership be- 
cause its previous social emphasis was 
based on the very supernaturalism which 


the critics of the social gospel on the right 
maintain that we must recover. 

What is the answer which Liberal reli- 
gion, in contrast to the old orthodoxies, is 
to make to the challenge of the present 
crisis? That answer, it seems to me, must 
be made first of all by a frank acknowl- 
edgment that religion like any other 
human institution is subject to the laws 
of change and evolution. 

If the Liberal feels that the traditional 
supernaturalism offers too great a handi- 
cap, he can, aS many have done, refuse to 
use it and speak of his religion in entirely 
human terms. He can use-in his religious 
phraseology the most modern scientific, 
philosophical and sociological terminol- 
ogy. He still relies for the accomplishment 
of his desires on the spiritual force that 
comes through the association of individ- 
uals in a common group with common 
aims and ideals. Most of the great re 
forms which have taken place in our 
political and economic organization still 
come from the feryor and the idealism of 
the face-to-face group’ which, under pres- 
ent conditions, organized religion provides. 

Liberal religion in the face of the pres- 
ent world crisis has before it, therefore, 
the greatest challenge in its whole history. 
The necessity for a driving force based 
on progressive idealism is greater than 
ever before. The problem before Liberal 
religion is to make itself truly liberal, to 
allow within its fellowship the widest 
divergencies of religious belief, but even 
more important, to see to it that its social 
expression becomes manifest and patent 
to all. It is not, therefore, because God 
wills it, unless one interprets the word 
God in the way that has been indicated, 
but because human ideals can be made 
real only by concerted and devoted effort 
that the leaders of Liberal religion plead 
to-day for the continued .support and 
strengthening of the Liberal movement in 
religion. Without the religious incentive, 
the revolutionary era in which we live 
may well eventuate not in a cooperative 
commonwealth but in a disintegrated and 


clashing society. 
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A Religion For To-day 


J..A. ‘C.F. AUER 


“We agree with the theological system called humanism in 
the most important point of the whole system of thought, 
that attention must be paid to man first” 


Part Two 


RELIGION fitting the needs of our 
day must change its focus of in- 
terest. It must do so because men 
have come to disbelieve in the 

proposition that human life contains no 
qualities which make its continuance 
secure. If no such qualities were present 
within itself, thus our age reasons, it 
would never have come into being. And 
here I am referring, of course, not merely 
to life as a physical phenomenon, but to 
life as a whole. It is absurd to accept 
that nature should or even could create 
anything so weak, that for its support it 
would have to lean entirely upon some 
power outside of it. Obviously absurd, be- 
cause everywhere else in this universe 
coming-into-being is conditioned from the 
absolute possession of an amount of energy 
sufficient to make continuance of being 
possible. A child may be born and live 
but five minutes, but during that time it 
depends on the amount of energy stored 
up within it sufficient for the duration of 
that short period. During that time it is 
maintained in being through power from 
within, not without. If it had lacked suffi- 
cient strength to maintain its existence 
even for ‘that. short time it would not 
have been born at all. 

And whatever is true of physical life 
must be true of life as a whole, mental 
and physical life both, if for the sake 
of the argument I may separate the two 
for a moment. Life, while it lasts, is to be 
trusted, it contains its own curative ele- 
ments, it has a degree of permanency and 
certainty upon which we may count and 
with which we haye a right and duty to 
reckon in our speculations. Its ultimate 
cause may indeed lie outside of it; this is 
quite possible. But, whatever its first 
cause, the fact remains that it has en- 
dowed life with adequate strength for its 
own support as long as it endures. 


Do Not Deny God 


This we believe, we men of the present 
generation, and this may explain our 
change of focus of attention. Compared 
with the religious believers of bygone ages 
we are all humanists. We may not be mere 
humanists, perhaps we call ourselyes hu- 
manists plus. But we agree with the the- 
ological system now called humanism in 
one important point, the most important 
point of the whole system of thought, 
that attention must be paid to man and 
his immediate concerns first. That, more- 
over, there is this reason why we should 
do so, because man and his concerns are 
real and important and not, as the past 
believed, unreal and unimportant. I am 
not maintaining, you will observe, that 
all of us are humanists in the more 


limited sense of the word, in that we deny 
the existence of a personal God. That 
obviously is not so. I am merely referring 
to a question of primary interest. We, 
men of this day, are likely to believe that 
whatsoever may be the ultimate idea con- 
cerning the being of God, it is wise to 
start our consideration with man. That 
it is wise, I repeat, to start with man and 
reason up to God, rather than to begin 
with the consideration of the nature of 
God and reason down to man. Or, in other 
words, we should start with the known 
and gradually proceed to the unknown, 
which is the way of all things. For to 
start with the unknown and then proceed 
to the known is a procedure contrary to 
human conduct. A religion fit for this day 
must admit as sound the starting point of 
humanism, even though it may not neces- 
sarily agree with its ultimate findings. 


Our Way of Approach 


Religion exists for the sake of man 
rather than for the sake of God. We 
often speak of the service of God, it is 
true, but we no longer understand by it, 
as did the past, a slavish obedience to so- 
called divine commands which we cannot 
comprehend, and which even go against 
our understanding. It has now come to 
mean a willing following of rules, the 
wisdom of which we ourselves are the 
first to admit. For this reason, a religion 
fit for this day will oceupy itself first of 
all with the interrelation of the factors 
which make up human life so that un- 
necessary inner stresses and conflicts are 
avoided. It will endeavor to make man 
holy by making him whole. 

It will not stop at this point; of course 
not. Man does not live unto himself alone, 
he is a part of a community. The establish- 
ment of a perfect inner relation within 
man implies that the outward relations 
between man and his fellows should be 
equally well regulated. But here again, 
if we may continue the use of the Hegelian 
dialectic, we cannot stop. Society itself 
is @ part of a larger whole, a part of the 
world in which we live, of the universe of 
which this world is a part. Present-day 
religion, no matter how practical it may 
be, nay, just because it is practical, can- 
not afford to stop its inquiries at any 
point. The ultimate, never to be reached, 
would be the perfect understanding of 
the all; only thus should we possess the 
life most abundant. This ultimate desire 
we have in common with the past. But 
the way in which we approach our ob- 
jective is of our own time. It is a better 
way. We have finally learned to under- 
stand the wisdom of the one line in 
Cornelius Nepos’s “de viris illustribus” 
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which still clings to my memory,—‘sed 
ab initio est ordiendum’’—one should 
start at the beginning. 

A religion dealing with things that 
matter, welcoming modification of its 
teachings, even though this modification 
be not the result of uniform reasoning, 
but rather the outcome of a great complex- 
ity of thought, a religion above all that 
starts at the beginning, taking the first 
step, man, before it takes the second, God, 
such a religion might meet the needs of 
this day. 

And lastly, what would be the aim of 
such a religion and what the method by 
which the aim is reached? Both questions 
are answered. The aim is to procure for 
man peace of soul, and the method to 
make him whole within. Yet it remains 
to deal briefly with the way in which this 
wholeness can be procured. Here, too, 
our method is characteristically different 
from the one employed by the past. As 
long as man is considered incapable of con- 
tributing to his own welfare, the obvious 
way is to put him into touch with a power 
outside of him which can take care of 
him. Man is like an empty receptacle 
which requires to be filled. This the church 
has actually tried to do. The Roman 
Catholic church employed the more or less 
mechanical way of the use of the sacra- 
ments as channels through which the 
Grace-of God might flow; the Calvinistic 
churches used the method of instruction 
of the human mind, through the means of 
Sermons that have tried to explain the 
word of God to man; the Quakers have 
endeavored to make man open his soul 
to God by the powerful aid of silence. In 
all of those cases man is passive; at any 
event his cooperation is limited to the 
possession of a mental state of receptivity. 
No one can deny that there is beauty in 
the thought of opening our souls to that 
which is greater than we are. And yet a 
better knowledge of the workings of the 
human mind teaches us that the grace 
which we seek can never become ours if 
our cooperation is limited to a mere state 
of receptivity. No pupil who is merely 
receptive will master a language. More is 
required. 


From Man Outward 


In the second chapter of Paul’s epistle 
to the Philippians, the twelfth verse, the 
apostle speaks of working out one’s salvya- 
tion with fear and trembling. The text by 
itself does not fit Pauline theology, unless 
it is read in connection with what follows. 
But it fits the present-day state of mind 
just as it stands. Grace and peace are 
gained by activity on the outside. We are 
not empty receptacles requiring to be 
filled. We have been given energy enough 
for all necessary purposes. What we need 
to learn is to use wisely the power with 
which we have already been supplied. 

Whenever the Spring of the year comes 
I find myself tired and ineapable of doing 
my work well. In common with other men 
I imagine that I have certain troubles 
of no mean order and I go to my physi- 
cian prepared to hear the worst. The ver- 
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et is always the same: “You have not 

aken enough exercise.” The human body 

a most \delicate organism which will 

ome disordered unless the intake of 

; rgy and the outgo stand in proper re- 
lation. The human mind, and may I not 
use the expression soul, is not different ; 
it grows healthier whenever the outgo of 
| energy stands in better relation to the 
inflow. ; 
_ That we must take in energy in order 
_ to be able to give off energy no sensible 
_ Ian would deny. That a consideration of 
_ that fact is a matter of vital concern to 
religion all would admit. But we no longer 
admit that this is the only concern of re- 
ligion. We have learned one important 
fact, which the past never knew. It is not 
true that most men are inadequate to the 
task of living because they lack inner 
strength which needs to be supplied from 
the outside. That does indeed happen 
sometimes, but not often. In nine cases 
out of ten, what appears to be lack of 
‘inner strength is either the result of mis- 
application of energy or else the insufli- 
cient release of energy which is actually 
stored up within us. That is to say, we 
are weak, not because we have not enough 
strength, but because we do not use enough 
of the strength which we have. 
It follows that the task of religion for 
this day will be- different from the one 
which concerned it in the past. No longer 
will its only consideration be to keep 
open the avenues which lead from God to 
man in order that strength may pour in. 
Its great concern will be to keep open the 
‘channels through which power already ac- 
cumulated may flow from man outward 
in order that it may be turned into useful 
energy. For only when this happens is 
peace of mind and hence health of soul 
possible. 
Need I say that in view of its more 
recent task the study of religion has be- 
come an entirely new thing. That theology, 
which was once quite static, I admit, and 
thirty years ago barely tolerated by scien- 
tists, has turned the corner and has be- 
come a matter of absorbing interest to 
those who have some understanding of its 
present task. It has in fact become a new 
science. A science, indeed, which deals with 
suppositions no longer, but with facts as 
much as any other discipline of the human 
mind. A science which has the duty of 
teaching men, now properly called minis- 
ters, the delicate task of helping other men 
to regulate their, own lives. 
A new field is. opening wide before 
theology and theologians,—the study of 
human life, hitherto neglected, and the 
cure of human souls, until now inade- 
quately undertaken. Who among us shall 
doubt the worth of these things? Surely 
no one ean doubt who has ever come into 
contact with human suffering, with lives 
inwardly disrupted. 
Religion is gaining a larger place for 
itself, not a smaller one, as people be- 
lieve. Through an increased understand- 
ing of its real task it is becoming more 
useful every day, better able to meet the 
needs of men. And whatever is more use 
ful to men than before must be closer to 
truth than before. It is well to know that, 
halting though our progress be, we are yet 

traveling in the right direction. 
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Letters to 


A Modern Heroine 


To the Editor of Tum CurisTiAN Recister :-— 


I wish to call attention to the excellent 
work that Mrs. Katherine R. Weller is 
carrying on in Russian Carpathia. 

Ten years ago, an American lady came 
to see me in Prague. It was Mrs. Weller. 
She came from Paris, where, during the 
war, she had been for three years a nurse 
in the Russian soldiers’ hospital. Now 
the war was over, the hospital was closed, 
and nurses were no longer needed. But 
Mrs. Weller had learned to love the long- 
suffering Russian people, and she asked 
me to take her to Russia, so that we 
might work together there. As it was im- 
possible to go to Russia because of the 
Bolsheviki, I advised her to remain in 
Czechoslovakia, which has a _ province, 
Russian Carpathia, where the people are 
of Slavonic blood, and are practically a 
branch of the Russian race. They are very 
poor and ignorant, but admirably gifted 
by nature, both physically and mentally, 
and eager for education. I had already 
visited this province, and was glad to see 
that its people, oppressed for centuries 
under the cruel yoke of the Magyars, were 
ready to welcome a friendly stranger who 
came to help them to learn and to improve. 

Mrs. Weller at once took their interests 
to heart. She looked after those who were 
ill, and gave’ money to the needy; but 
her most useful piece of work has been the 
establishment of a Home for orphan girls. 
Year after year, she has not only fed and 
clothed them, but taught them nursing, 
housework, sewing, etc. Those who are 
old enough have already begun to work as 
nurses, servants, or in other vocations; 
but every year new girls come in, some 
as young as three years old, to be trained 
to become intelligent, obedient and active 
little women. 

At the same time Mrs. Weller keeps on 
with her other benevolent work among the 
peasants, helping the suffering, and giving 
advice; and her voice now carries much 
weight in the district. She takes an active 
interest in church and school affairs, since 
these concern her little girls. 

This wide and varied range of work is 
a heavy burden for one woman to carry, 
but Mrs. Weller perseveres, and cannot be 
persuaded to take a rest, even for the sake 
of her health. She is determined that her 
work shall continue, even when she is 
gone, and has made legal arrangements 
leaving all her property in Czechoslovakia 
as an endowment for her Home. It is not 
much. 

The house where she now lives with 
her orphans is beautifully situated among 
the Carpathian mountains. There is a neat 
little garden, a kitchen garden, and a 
small field. 

She is so profoundly wrapped up in her 
good work that she has become a servant- 
citizen of that needy population. Her 
address is Mrs. Katherine R. Weller, Selo 
a posta Neresnica, Karpatska Ruska, 
Ozechoslovakia. Letters of sympathy from 
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the Editor 


America would bring encouragement to a 
woman who, under countless difficulties, 
is fervently devoted to the welfare of the 
forsaken and the suffering. 
CATHERINE BRESHKOVSKY. 
PRAGUE, CZECHOSLOVAKIA, 


Peace and Brute Force 


To the Editor of Tan Curisrran RHGISTHR :-— 


In his letter appearing in Tur REGISTER 
for September 24, W. K. Robbins presents 
the militarist’s case with the same sort of 
reasoning that has been used through the 
ages to defend the militarist’s cause. In 
this particular instance both peace and 
the peace agitator are condemned on two 
main counts each: 

I. Against Peace. 

1. War can never be abolished among 
civilized nations, human nature being 
what it is. 

2. Armies and navies are as necessary 
for national protection as police for city 
protection. 

II. Against the Pacifist. 

1. He is inconsistent in agitating for 
peace. = 

2. He courts publicity for publicity’s 
sake. ; 

In Mr. Robbins’s opinion certain human 
traits such as lack of understanding, in- 
justice, and the desire for power, pre- 
clude the possibility of total disarmament, 
or indeed even partial disarmament. These 
traits he mentions are human traits. But 
are they any more human than their op 
posites—-understanding, justice, the de- 
sire for righteousness? So much more real 
are these latter that it is only through 
them that we know the former for what 
they are—deprivations. How build on 
such foundations at all? 

The functions of a city’s police force 
and a nation’s fighting force are wholly 
disparate. The one exists to protect a 
community from its worst citizens; the 
other for the organized slaughter of all 
possible citizens of some other commu- 
nity. If the police of rival cities such as 
Baltimore and Washington, for instance, 
or Milwaukee and St. Paul, were trained 
and held in readiness for meeting one an- 
other in occasional pitched battles to de- 
cide the respective merits of their cities 
then we would have a situation com- 
parable to the maintenance of standing 
armies and navies by rival nations. 

To charge the peace agitator with de- 
siring contention or war is to have re- 
course to a flimsy sophism. The organiza- 
tion of the intelligent against meaningless 
brute force is not war. 

Finally, whether or not he is interested 
in seeing his name in print, the peace 
promoter is getting front-page publicity 
these days. But it is not because he is 
spectacular ~ necessarily. Peace and the 
abolition of arms are growing of tre 
mendous import to the world. ‘ 

M. Wuritcoms HEss. 

ATHENS, OHIO. 


“Let everything be done with a view to building.” 
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fLOeP eM: 


N OUR DESK is a new booklet containing a 
C) reprint of two articles on this country’s 

foreign loans. The title is “O. P. M.” That 
means ‘Other People’s Money”. Let us use the title 
asa text, and turn our attention to our more intimate 
affairs. The story of the tragic dissipation of other 
people’s money and the resultant grave impairment 
of the Pacific School for the Ministry was reported 
in a formal statement in last week’s issue of Tum 
Recister. Let us use this as an example of what 
ought not to occur again, and what will not occur 
again if we immediately determine that other 
people’s money committed to our charge, whether 
we as trustees be individuals, boards, or commit- 
tees, shall be protected by every open and sys- 
tematic means of examination, accountancy, and 
review. 

A distinguished man in the public life of New 
York was called to the witness stand in the case of 
a terrible bank failure in that city, and he had to 
confess that as a director of the institution he did 
not direct! There are so many men like him in 
places of fiduciary responsibility that it ought to 
be brought out in the light as we are doing here 
how greatly they sin against society and deserve 
the severest condemnation of the law for their be- 
trayal of their obligations with other people’s 
money. 

We reckon instances within our own knowledge, 
in the affairs of churches. Such astounding ex- 
amples of carelessness in the failure to keep proper 
records of funds as have come by report and in our 
experience may be multiplied many thousands of 
times in all of the churches in this land. There are 
excellent men in the management of church money 
in our Unitarian communion. Perhaps we are high 
in respect of intelligence and faithfulness, as com- 
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pared with others. We believe that is true. It is a 


that account, it seems to us, that we should remind 
and counsel all of our churches and every kind of 
Unitarian agency that their money and its present 
condition be known thoroughly by those into whose 
hands it has been committed. 

We also believe there is need of more candid 
statement to the full membership of congregations 


and other societies of the actual and detailed state — 


of financial affairs. One thing to be overcome is 
the disposition, wherever it may be, on the part of 
holders of funds to be uncommunicative and even 
autocratic.. Money ‘makes some men behave like 
that. One instance has been brought to our atten- 
tion of a man who for twenty-five years has given 
no accounting whatever of the trust funds which he 
keeps. Carelessness, secrecy, and disregard of demo- 
cratic principle are the three factors which often 
lead to criminality and tragedy in the handling of 
other people’s money. 


Professor Auer’s. Article 


O-DAY the second and concluding part of 
Professor Auer’s article on “A Religion for 
To-day’, given first as a lecture, will be read 
by our thoughtful friends. Not only is the title well 
chosen, but the approach to the theme is distinctly 
modern. The fundamental proposition is that the 
only truth that matters in religion is the truth that 
makes a difference for the better in one’s life. Many 
so-called truths in religion, centered, for example, 
about the doctrine of deity, do not make any dif- 
ference, according to the intimations of the lec- 
turer, and if they do not, then it does not make the 
least impression upon your modern man, even if they 
have all the sanction of scholastic orthodoxy and 
are thrice blessed by the institution called the 
church; such truths or doctrines are not taken 
seriously. 

After this, the other proposition follows nat- 
urally. It is the assertion of the inductive method 
by which we proceed from what we know to the un- 
known. The other name for this is the scientific 
method, about which there is great difference in the 
religious thinking of to-day. Professor Auer is clear 
and outspoken. He cannot, accept the method that 
hitherto has characterized the theistic theology. 
That begins with the assumption of God, and with 
certain attributes of God of which some are dem- 
onstrated by a kind of rationality, but most are 
accepted on so-called faith, that is, they are ac- 
cepted because they were once written in the Bible 
or were parts of ecumenical creeds, decretals, and 
encyclicals. 

Such an attitude of esseane faith before ancient 
or even contemporary authority is not the posture 
which men take for their religion to-day. They may 
come to a belief in God identic with the faith of 
those of the older method who accepted without 
doubting or thinking. But if they come to some 
other belief, as, for example, that of the humanist, 
they may still have a religion; and have it not only, 
but may make quite as good use of it, and it may 
be even better use of it, than the holders of older 
ideas. The proof is in the enrichment of individual 
life and the advancement of social well-being. 
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. Religion and Livelihood 


“OR THOSE WHO WISH to know more about 
- the relation of religion to economics we can 
commend nothing so highly as a book written 
» thirty years ago by E. Tallmadge Root, entitled, 
_ “The Profit of the Many”. It is a remarkable study, 
Biblical in its sources, historical in its method, and 
_ hauntingly evangelical in its appeal. It fits to-day 
_ like a glove. The title is borrowed from a saying of 
j St. Paul’s; but Mr. Root, who is remembered for 
i 
} 
) 


his excellent secretaryship of the Massachusetts 
Federation of Churches, goes back to Adam! 
Literally, he takes a text from the first chapter 
of Genesis, and reads the first command addressed 
/ to man by God, according to the text, “Replenish 
the earth and subdue it.” He proceeds with the 
declaration that a rationalist will hardly deny that 
the most important religious task of man through- 
- out the ages has been to produce wealth. Probably 
we never thought of it. Here is something quite as 
true, and much closer to conscience. This earth has 
always been a place of struggle for livelihood, even 
’ in times of plenty. And why? There is a reason 
' that we have the poor with us always. even from the 
' beginning. The bitter cry, What shall we eat, what 
shall we drink, and wherewithal shall we be clothed, 
has never ceased. Again, why? Because men have 
been ravening and not religious. 
This evil thing being true, from the very first 
records, the good and wise have sought out some 
_ way of giving a religious motive to control our 
conduct in the production, distribution, and use of 
wealth. The Bible is full of it. Nearly all that the 
prophets talked about was the sin of oppressing the 
_ poor and God’s condemnation of the oppressors. A 
central truth of Jesus was the care for the needy 
as a matter of mercy and justice, that is, of charity 
and right. And as Mr. Root shows plainly, ‘St. 
Paul’s passionate desire was to have a society 
where all things would be common. He was far re- 
moved from the hideous and lawless thing we call 
an acquisitive society which the Christian Church 
blesses as it blesses war! That change came largely 
in the Reformation. If people say that economic 
things are not religious, tell them about this book. 
There is no interdependence more constant in 
human history than that of religion and economics. 


Sustaining Church Journalism 


UCH IS COMING in the general press about 
M religious journalism, which is now being 

recognized for its worth after a generation 
of negligence which has resulted in something like 
the devastation of its spirit. It is no longer a ques- 
tion whether or not the church paper can survive. 
The real question is, Will the churches do their 
duty by their papers before it is too late? Too late, 
that is, not for the papers only, but for the 
churches, the denominations themselves. 

In that hardheaded magazine, Church Manage- 
ment, which is a private and commercial publica- 
tion, we read that the church paper must be ea 
nized as “an obligation on the denomination”, an 
that “enough money must be provided for the 
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editor so that he can produce a periodical worthy 
of the traditions and visions of his denomination”. 

“We further believe”, says the editor, William 
H. Leach, “that anything less than this means the 
gradual decay and death of denominational jour- 
nalism.” He cites from his own experience as a 
pastor how he worked hard to sell his official de- 
nominational periodical. Copies were paid for from 
the church treasury to get an adequate distribution. 
But he learned that “distribution is one thing while 
reader interest is quite another’. He says what 
every editor knows, “The greatest limitation of a 
church journal is that it must be a propaganda 
magazine.” 

In the Unitarian Fellowship we have as many 
literary resources for vital journalism as any other 
communion has, and, because of our ranging spir- 
itual freedom and social interest, perhaps we have 
more than most; but it is a fact that our task is so 
to fuse the things which are inherently interesting 
to human beings with the things which of them- 
selves are less appealing because they are propa- 
ganda, that we shall turn out a readable paper 
and advance the united cause. 

Thus far we have fared reasonably well, though 
there is so much more that we could do, and what 
we do could be done so much better, Does the 
reader know that in our Fellowship, and in vir- 
tually every denomination in the country, one man 
and only one, the editor, is responsible for virtually 
every detail of publication? For good journalism 
this is an impossible situation. Consider the fact 
that the church paper is the only constant, tangible 
medium of communication that binds together the 
life and heralds the progress of the communion. 

Unseen World Necessary? 
FTER A MAN has received sense-impressions 
A of the outside world, he still must have 
something for his spirit. He turns to the 
unseen world to which the spirit belongs. Light of 
conviction and guidance, says Professor Eddington, 
are as much a part of our being as sensitiveness. 
A writer in The Journal of Religion remarks that 
there are individual human spirits, apparently, who 
are not interested in this unseen world. There are 
long periods of time in which such spirits seem in- 
different to it, and “results are less disastrous than 
we might expect”. They seem satisfied with the 
symbol without concern about the mystical reality 
behind it. This is very interesting, and it is trne. 
In our western world there are men and women 
who get their religion by action rather than by re- 
flection, as the orientals do. Such activists have no 
reason to apologize for any lack, compere ae. 
It is simple justice to them, who are too 
underestimated, because human nature is not 
roundly understood, especially where contempla- 

tion is more esteemed than achievement. 
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The Mission of Poetry 


After all, the true mission of poetry is to increase joy. It must, in- 
deed, be sensitive to sorrow and acquainted with grief. But it has wings 
given to it in order that it may bear us up into the air of gladness. There 
is no perfect joy without love. Therefore love-poetry is the best. But the 
highest of all love-poetry is that which celebrates, with the Psalms, 


“that Love which is and was 
My Father and my Brother and my God.” 


What Is Religion? 


GEORGE R. DODSON 


Tue NATURAL AND THR SUPHRNATURAL. By 
J. W. Oman. New York: The Macmillan Co. 
$3.00. 


Four books on the philosophy of religion 
coming to the reviewer’s table in one 
week! Surely the world is growing re- 
flective, and religious men are wishing to 
understand their faith. 

This rather voluminous volume by Prof. 
John Oman of Cambridge, England, is 
difficult to summarize or describe. In it 
the author has expressed the conclusions 
at which he has arrived through a long 
life of thinking. Religion, he says, is an 
affirmation of what we may call broadly 
the Supernatural. This Supernatural is 
objectively zeal, so that religion is some- 
thing more than a subjective feeling or 
attitude. Indeed, its validity depends 
wholly on whether an invisible world 
exists or not. The author will have nothing 
to do with an “as if’ philosophy. He em- 
phatically states that unless the object of 
religion is real, nay, the ultimate reality, 
religion, is a vain and distressing illusion. 

To the question, How do we know the 
Supernatural? he replies that as the nat- 
ural world is known by sensation and its 
varied comparative values, so the super- 
natural world is known by the sense of 
the holy and its sacred or absolute values. 
For practical purposes the distinction be- 
tween the Natural and the Supernatural 
is between comparative value and absolute. 
The supreme task, the task which more 
than any other has marked human progress, 
has, the author thinks, been to discover the 
true Supernatural and our relations to it. 
He further states that “if the Supernat- 
ural is the sphere in which man can be- 
come only a little lower than the angels, 
it offers also the possibility of sinking 
much lower than the brutes”. The reason 
for this is that the Supernatural is the 
possibility of all that ought to be and not 
the fixed ground of what already is. 
Apropos of the question of the future life, 
Professor Oman says that “it is plain that 
even the Natural is not the same if its 
significance is confined to this earthly 
existence, as it would be if it fulfils the 
larger purpose of being a school for im- 
mortal spirits; nor can our relation to 
the Supernatural be the same if it is only 
for time as it would be if it is for eter- 
nity”. These quotations will give some idea 
of the author’s position, but an inadequate 
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idea of his book which is very compre- 
hensive and jnclusive, a discussion of 
most of the living religious questions to 
the day. 


The New Galsworthy 


Maip 1n WAITING. By John Galsworthy. New 
York: Charles Scribner’s Sons. $2.50. 


The first novel to be published by the 
great English novelist in four years was 
worth waiting for. Eminently satisfying, 
it is entirely worthy of its author. If Maid 
In Waiting falls below the standards set 
by the incomparable Forsyte Saga, it is 
yet to be comparable with any single vol- 
ume included in that great series, with 
the possible exception of Sivan Song. No 
lover of good fiction can fail to read it 
without growing interest and sincere ad- 
miration. Here we have a Galsworthy, 
whose creative gifts, humane sympathies, 
sense of plot and situation, insight into 
human nature, have mellowed and de- 
veloped with the years. The English he 
writes is lovelier than ever. There are pas- 
sages, particularly descriptions of the 
English countryside, which are veritable 
prose poems, literally breath-catching in 
their simple beauty; exceeding anything 
in his earlier work. The plot, also, is a 
close-knit fabric, consistent, constructive, 
from first to last. 

It is all essentially British, another 
chapter of that social history of modern 
English life and manners which Mr. Gals- 
worthy has been writing for the last thirty 
years. Like all his previous novels and 
plays, Maid In Waiting is not only a story, 
but a searching analysis of certain phases 
of present-day civilization in Great 
Britain. Its central theme is the strength 
of character inherent in county families 
of long descent, their inherited staying 
qualities, love of the land, pride of birth, 
sense of honor and the responsibilities of 
public service. Of this class, the Cherrells 
are typical, the finest flower of a large 
family connection being Dinny, who is 
the principal character of the novel. The 
story is wholly about her. And in her, we 
have a heroine who, in our opinion, sur- 
passes every other feminine personality 
Galsworthy has created hitherto, and at 
the same time is a new, and charming, ad- 
dition to the great heroines of English 
fiction. Not Ethel Neweome, Jeanie Deans, 
Rosamond Viney, or Beatrix Esmond, is 
more thoroughly attractive. High-bred, 
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gallant, straightforward, sincere, and very 
womanly, Elizabeth Cherrell is as delight- 
ful as she is good-looking. 

As usual, in his minor characters, the 
author manifests his powers of acute 
portrayal. Typically Galsworthyian are 
the mannequin, Millicent Pole, Bobbie 
Ferrar, the Foreign Office secretary, the 
old countrywoman, of whom fleeting 
glimpses are vouchsafed us. Add to these 
the more important personages, Hallorsen, 
the American, who speaks a language un- 
known to any region on this side of the 
Atlantic, Sir Michael and Lady Mount, the 
old Bishop, who dies in the opening 
chapter, his brother the General, the 
Tasburghs, brother and sister, Hilary, the 
clergyman, whom we have already met in 
Swan Song, Captain Ferse, whose insanity 
and tragic death furnish the subplot, and, 
incidentally, the point of high drama in 
the entire narrative; and you have a 
novel of exceptional interest and _ signifi- 
cance, essentially worth while. 

One interesting element in this work 
lies in its many references to religion. 
Never before has Galsworthy been moved 
to give such ample expression to the as- 
pirations and questionings concerning God 
and the relation of man to the universe, 
so prevalent among educated people to-day. 

As the story leaves Dinny still a maid 
in waiting, without her love affairs being 
definitely settled, does this mean that this 
is only the first volume of a saga of the 
Monts and Cherrells? We hope so. 

A.R. H. 


Judicial Fiction 

THE Dark Horse. By Robert Grant. Boston: 
Houghton Mifflin Oo. $2.50. 

A book by Judge Grant needs neither 
introduction nor recommendation to Bos- 
ton readers. He is one of them; he has 
something to say, and knows how to say it. 

A sequel to The Chippendales, published 
in 1909, The Dark Horse opens with the 
death of the venerable Harrison Chippen- 
dale in 1912. While various members of 
the family are described, interest comes to 
settle around the fortunes of Hugh 
Blaisdell—connected through marriage— 
and Annabel Sumner. Though born with- 
out the magic circle, Hugh possesses the 
true Boston conservatism that Annabel 
should have and lacks. Another or a 
younger writer would deal at length on 
the personal element in this divergence 
from type, but Judge Grant uses this op- 
portunity to develop themes nearer his 
heart: divorce, New York vs. Boston, the 
West vs. Boston, the position of women, 
and politics in Massachusetts. The Judge 
is not grinding any axes; he does not ap- 
pear to be urging any reforms—he is just 
telling us pertinent facts. From his long 
personal experience in the political life 
of the Bay State, he knows how dark 
horses are trained, and how women be- 
have when they want, and get, power. No 
one can really define what it is that 
makes Boston unique among cities; but 
Judge Grant here makes considerable 
progress in elucidating the point that so 
itis: H. M.P, 
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Roman Mentality 


_ TaBoo, Macic, Spirits: A Srupy or Primt- 
‘TivE ELHMBNTS IN ROMAN RELIGION. By Eli 
Edward Burriss. New York: The Macmillan 
Company. $2.00. 

Dr. Burriss is Associate Professor of 
Classics in the Washington Square College 
_ of New York University, and is thoroughly 

at home in the literature of ancient Rome. 
_ From an intensive first-hand study of the 

sources he has gathered a great collection 
of materials illustrating the persistence of 
primitive elements in the thought and 
practice of the Romans in historic and 
classic times. For the study of anthropol- 
ogy and folk-lore, this collection is most 
: valuable. We might profit by a similar 
i assembling of such elements in our own 
i time and country. Certainly what has here 
_ been done is illuminating for the under- 
standing of Roman mentality as a whole. 
One may, however, have the feeling that 
Dr. Burriss has insufficient realization of 
the fact that Roman religion, like all 
religions, was a religion. There is really 
more to religion than is implied in the 
statement that it “seems to be the out- 
( growth of man’s need to overcome the 
obstacles which nature places in his way 
in his struggle to survive’. And even the 
' most primitive elements in its cults or 
: objective renderings are not wholly due 
: to ancient man’s inability to think cor- 
rectly and draw valid references from 
his observation of nature. Some deeper 
grappling with the distinctive character of 
religion in itself, some closer relating of 
the book’s rich accumulation of data to 
what is religion, more carefully discrim- 
inated, would have added value to a book 
genuinely useful. C. R. B. 


The China of To-day 


CHINA IN RevoLUTION. By Harley Farns- 
aorth MacNair. Chicago: The University of 
Chicago Press. $2.50. 

Long residence in China, and close study 
of the Revolution since the fall of the 
Manchu dynasty in 1911, have made the 
author familiar with details often over- 
looked. Innumerable personalities, polit- 
ical and military, who rise and fall in the 
- kaleidoscopic changes of the Revolution, 
are here rescued from oblivion. To many 
readers, the description of the actual state 
of Communism in China will prove most 
revealing. The author believes there has 
been some economie and. intellectual prog- 
ress through all the political and military 
chaos. In the political realm division and 
discard still prevail, with no clear prospect 
of national unity. F, J. G. 


Baltimore 


Oup BaLtimorn, By Annie Leakin Sioussat. 
New York: The Macmillan Oo, $3.50. 


Although not the oldest of American 
cities, Baltimore has had a long and in- 
teresting history. To this day it is one of 
the most agreeable places in this country 
to live in, because of the spirit of simple 
friendliness and unaffected cordiality for 
which its inhabitants are justly famous. 
The origins of this spirit are not difficult 
to trace. Situated in a border state, a sea- 
port within easy access to Washington, 
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Philadelphia, and New York, from its 
foundation it has had something of a 
metropolitan atmosphere and point of 
view, because of the visitors of many kinds 
who have come hither, and the varied 
types of people who have been its inhabi- 
tants. From the beginning, Baltimoreans 
have been people of contrasting ancestry 
and traditions; while, at one time or an- 
other, almost everybody of renown in this 
country, and every foreign visitor of dis- 
tinction has tarried within its gates. 
With real skill, Mrs. Sioussat unfolds 
the long panorama of the city’s history 
during the first two hundred years of its 
existence, from its first settlement to the 
third decade of the nineteenth century. 
So much of worth is recorded; the life of 
the people under varying conditions, in 
war and peace, is painted in such vivid 
colors, that the author may be forgiven 


if, occasionally, she indulges in sentimen-_ 


tality ; while, now and again, with mani- 
fest distaste she gives the briefest mention 
to happenings which tend to detract from 
the general attractiveness of her picture 
as a whole. On the other hand, with pains- 
taking care, old records have been 
searched, a huge amount of recollections 
and folklore been drawn upon, the result- 
ing material being woven into a fabric 
notable for its symmetry, and the in- 
clusion of nothing but what was really 
worthy of preservation. We only wish 
that the story might have been brought 
down to date; for the last hundred years 
in Baltimore have been among the most 
notable in the city’s life. A. R. H. 


Two Story Books for Children 


In THE Days OF YOUNG WASHINGTON. By 
Nancy Byrd Turner, Boston: Houghton Mifflin 
Co. $2.00, 

A delightful story of three children in 
tide-water Virginia about 1750. George 
Washington, the boy, comes in casually ; 
but the interest centers in three remark- 
able children, who travel, play, and have 
thrilling adventures on land and water. 
Miss Turner was born in this region, and 
loves it, as the reader will. She also 
has the crowning grace of knowing how 
to write. A welcome book to parents who 
are trying to solve the Christmas gift 
problem. E. F. 


War Psychology 


Socrmty ar WaArR. By Caroline EH. Playne. 
Boston: Houghton Mifflin Co. $3.50. 

While this is primarily a study of the 
state of mind of the English civilian 
population in war time, it. describes the 
psychology of all the warring nations. 
The author made a careful record of the 
reactions of all classes and professions 
during the war years. Looking back to 
that time from the impartiality and de- 
tachment of our own day we are as- 
tounded at the excesses and absurdities, 
the fears and lies and hatreds, the in- 
tolerance and cruelty, which character- 
ized ordinarily intelligent and humane 
people. Whole populations were simply 
possessed. The book adds a valuable 
chapter to the growing indictment of war 


as the most colossal stupidity of mankind. 
: F.J.@ 
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Tabloid Reviews 


INTIMATE INTERESTS or Youru. By G. Ray 
Jordon. Nashville: The Cokesbury Press. $1.50. 


Straight-forward, practical, idealistic. 
Handles youth’s problem well. E. F. 


THe LESSON RouND TABLE, 1932. Hdited by 
Richard D. Dodge. Nashville: The Cokesbury 
Press, $1.25. 

Comment on the International Sunday 
School lessons for next year by fifty lead- 
ing religious leaders. Abundantly ortho- 
dox, naive, almost pathetic to a modern. 

E. F. 


LEADING A Doc’s Lire. By Arthur T. Walden. 
Boston: Houghton Mifflin Co. $2.50. 

A Scotch Collie tells his own story. Be- 
ginning in New Hampshire, it reaches to 
Alaska and the Yukon in the great days 
of the gold rush, coming back to the peace 
of New Hampshire. On the string of the 
dog’s adventures, the author hangs a lot 
of stirring stories which he tells well. We 
are not squeamish, but we don’t care for 
swear words in a book for youngsters. 
Nor in one for grown-ups, let us add. 

E. F, 


AMNON, A LAD OF PALESTINE. By Marian 
King. Boston: Houghton Mifflin Co. $1.75. 

A tale for children of modern Palestine. 
Some Bible stories, and a description of 
the feast of Purim are woven in. There 
are some illustrations by Elizabeth En- 
right. The pet goat and the pet donkey 
are prominent characters. We found the 
story a bit dull, and think the price too 
high. E. F. 


SHALL LAYMEN TEACH RELIGION? By Erwin 
L. Shaver. New York: Ray Long and Richard 
R. Smith, Inc. $1.50. 

Mr. Shaver has won his spurs in reli- 
gious education, so that when he speaks, 
we all listen. Shall we turn over instruc- 
tion in the church schools to paid pro- 
fessionals? No, says Mr. Shaver, chiefly 
because, if we do, we throw, away a 
fruitful source of religious training for 
the teacher. But the children come first. 
If the trained professional can do a better 
job, by all means let us have him. The 
book makes a good case for lay instruc- 
tion. E. F. 


RoyaL HERITAGE. By Roland Pertwee. Bos- 
ton: Houghton Mifflin Co. $2.00. 


In his latest novel, Mr. Pertwee has de- 
parted from his customary method of 
story-telling, with results not altogether 
successful. Instead of a plainly told story, 
filled with exciting incidents from start 
to finish, written in a style colorful and 
highly imaginative, Royal Heritage is 
romantic fiction diluted with realism, The 
plot covers more than twenty years. Four 
imaginary personages, having different 
qualities and traits, add their quota to its 
working out. As a result; many earlier 
chapters are only mildly interesting. Only 
in the last half of the narrative, when 
things begin to move, and dramatic situa- 
tions multiply, does the reader’s attention 
become absorbed. And even then, the utter 
farce of the final climax further disil- 
lusions him. A.B. H. 


THE UNITARIAN NEWS LETTER 


A Remarkable Collection of Literature 


The Laymen’s League has for distribution a variety of 
distinctive booklets and pamphlets 


tivities of the dogmatic atheists to a 

sinall book setting forth the founda- 
tions of religion is the range of printed 
publications and manuscripts available at 
the headquarters of the Unitarian Lay- 
men’s League for the use of chapters, 
churches and people everywhere inter- 
ested in liberal religion. 

The mock trial relates what happened 
to a member of the American Association 
for the Advancement of Atheism when he 
attended a Unitarian church, The book on 
religious foundations is “Finding a Faith 
to Live By”, which, designed for inquiring 
minds seeking to find themselves reli- 
giously, has had the largest immediate cir- 
culation of any publication issued by the 
League. Both these were prepared by Ival 
McPeak, secretary of the League, the 
latter originally as an aid to League mem- 
bers for making friendly, helpful contacts 
with people who were seeking for a stabi- 
lizing philosophy of life. As this is being 
written, a request for “Finding a Faith 
to Live By’ comes from the West Indies. 

League publications and manuscripts 
fall naturally into three classes: first, 
those relating to the promotion of the 
work of the League and its chapters; 
second, help in parish work; and third, 
general religious literature. 

In the first class, the only literature of 
general interest is that of the “adult edu- 
cation” program, the directions and ma- 
terials for programs of League chapters 
devoted to religion and the religious impli- 
eations of the great social questions of 
the day. The latest publication under this 
head is “Chapter Program Making”. All 
this material is also available to Alliance 
branches, young people’s societies and 
other groups planning study and discus- 
sion programs. 

Under parish helps, the League has (a) 
a pamphlet on church organization and 
management entitled “Churchmanship’, 
by F. BE. Schuchman; (b) several pieces 
of suggested “copy” for display advertis- 
ing which include several “mats” and 
plates available at cost; (c) smaller sym- 
bolic cuts to be used in connection with 
display advertising or general literature; 
(d) a leaflet, “Certain Men and Women 
of America’, describing humanitarian 
works of well known Unitarians and hay- 
ing a blank page and blank space on the 
cover for material relating to the local 
chureh; (e) material for promoting 
church attendance, including a series of 
letters, single short paragraphs, a set of 
lantern slides, a pamphlet “Why John Doe 
Does Go To Church”, suggestions contained 
in the “Chapter Officers’ Book” and a pam- 
phlet “Advertising and Mobilizing”, of 
which a limited supply remains; (f) a 
pamphlet “Joining a Unitarian Chureh— 
Some Objections Answered”; (g) promo- 
tion literature from several parishes, in 
some cases a few duplicate copies. 

A publicity manual for churches is the 
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Piss a mock trial satirizing the ac- 


chief publication under this head now in 
preparation by the League. It is to be 
based largely on actual experience of Uni- 
tarian churches, and will contain sugges- 
tions for thirty-some methods of interest- 
ing the community in the parish. The 
League is also working on a bibliography 
of extra-Biblical readings, which it hopes 
will be of use to those ministers who in- 
clude pulpit lessons from other than Bib- 
lical sources. 

Under religious literature, recent issues 
are the booklet just mentioned and a four- 
page leaflet, “Are You a Unitarian With- 
out Knowing It?’ The latter strives to show 
that conscientious persons dissatisfied 
with orthodoxy and sincere men and 
women who call themselves atheists, free- 
thinkers, rationalists and agnostics may 


‘find one great common meeting ground 


in the Unitarian fellowship. Also, within 
the past year and a half, some 17,000 
copies of an interesting pocket-size card 
have been circulated. Entitled “Who Are 
These Unitarians?” it endeavors to state 
the common basis of their fellowship, with 
some typical beliefs, for the benefit of the 
non-Unitarian who is making his first 
acquaintance with the fellowship. 

Another publication, a book of morning 
devotions by Dr. Charles KE. Park en- 
titled ‘Beginning the Day’, has had the 
largest total circulation of anything pub- 
lished by the League. The fifth printing, 
artistic in typography and format, was 
issued last year. Also published last year 
were “Let Us Reason Together’, an ad- 
dress by Walter Prichard Eaton before 
the League’s annual meeting in 1930, and 
“The Reality of God’, one of the sermons 
preached by Rey. Frederick M. Eliot at 
a League Mission in Wellesley Hills, Mass. 
Printed addresses by Dr. Horace West- 
wood, mission preacher for the League, 
comprise the following titles: “The Lib- 
eral Church of the Future’, “The Religion 
of the Great Demand”, “The New Reve- 
lation’, “The Christianity of Christ’’, “Do 
We Need a New Morality?’ “God and the 
Coming Religion’, “The Problem of Sal- 
vation’, and “What the Bible Means to 
Me”. Two pamphlets by Dr. Westwood 
relating to preaching missions are “The 
Romance of the Preaching Missions” and 
“Needed—A Liberal Evangelism”. 

The list of League publications now in 
print is completed with the addition of 
the following titles by notable clergymen 
and laymen: “Contributions of the New 
Physics to Religion’, Edwin FE. Slosson ; 
“What Christianity Means to Me”, Dr. 
Frank Crane; “Unitarian Chrisfianity”, 
Dr. William L. Sullivan; “Evolution of 
Unitarian Thought in America”, Walter 
Prichard Waton; “Spiritual Engineers”, 
Perey W. Gardner; “Communion Service 
Addresses”, Dr. Charles BE. Park; and 
“What Do Unitarians Believe?’ by Dr. 
J. T. Sunderland, a special printing of an 
American Unitarian Association tract. A 
limited number of copies of “The Reli- 


gious Faith of William Howard Taft”, 
issued soon after his death, are available. 

The printed word continues to be one of 
the most effective ways of bringing the 
message of the free faith to confused and 
inquiring minds today, and inciting people 
to live their lives and to serve their fel- 
lows in the light of that faith. Ignorance 
as to what liberal religion really means is 
greater than is generally supposed, even 
in those communities where the Unitarian 
church and its people are well known. 
League chapters are urged to help dispel 
this ignorance and to make full use of 
League literature to that end. Samples 
will be sent on request. 


Mr. Fairley Holds Institute 


The Institute of Religious Education, 
conducted by Rey. Edwin Fairley, at the 
First Unitarian Church, Louisville, Ky., 
was well attended in spite of unseasonable 
weather, Interesting and useful points 
made by Mr. Fairley were concerning the 
educational possibilities of class organ- 
ization. It was suggested that the class 
be organized with a chairman and a sec- 
retary, the latter office might well be 
“circulating” as this would tend to stimu- 
late bright reports. It was also suggested 
that a well organized class could handle 
discipline problems much better than the 
teacher. The theme of the talk on class 
organization was to let the class do things 
themselves and thus train them in leader- 
ship. } 

Mr. Fairley suggested’ that many a 
ehuréh school with unusual possibilities 
of service and growth had been killed by 
a superintendent, or a staff of teachers, 
who were uninteresting. The chief danger 
a superintendent should avoid is “talking 
too much’. The dangers the teacher 
should avoid are inadequate preparation, 
paternalism, and being overzealous in do- 
ing things for the pupils. The theme of 
this talk was, “Meet the children on their 
own ground”. 

In placing the responsibility of regular- 
ity of attendance, Mr. Fairley deplored 
the attitude of many parents that their 
children may go to church school or not 
as they please. Secondly, it is the school’s 
responsibility to be interesting and at- 
tractive so that the children will want to 
come, and also to take notice of absence 
in some way. Thirdly, it is the class’s 
responsibility. 


Evening Alliances 


Evening Alliance branches are acquir- 
ing the habit of neighborliness: the 
Worcester BEyening Alliance entertained 
the members of the Harriet W. Holden 
Evening Alliance of Leominster on October 
14; on October 25 the latter branch was 
hostess to the members of the Byvening 
Allianee of Greater Boston; and Noyvem- 
ber 5 a goodly delegation from the Spring- 
field Evening Alliance journeyed to Hart- 
ford, Conn., for a meeting with the 
evening group of that church. Interesting 
programs, lively discussions and happy 
fellowship featured all these gatherings. 
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_ This Friendly Universe 
We belong,,and this glorifies the individual, 
says Dana Greeley 


Dana MclL. Greeley, president of the 
Young People’s Religious Union, speaking 
to the Essex Federation of that organiza- 
tion which met in Salem, Mass., Sunday 
evening, November 1,- pointed out the 
necessity of regarding ourselves as the 
product of a “friendly universe”. 

Discussing the values that endure and 
that give rise to the greatest happiness 
as a by-product, he said that the essence 
| ; of all such value is the “sense of belong- 
| ing”, which is also the very essence of 
religion,—belonging to a friendly universe. 
It is the spiritual goods, the values that 
run deep, that are “beyond, behind and 
' within the passing flux of immediate 
: things’, that we must lay hold upon. It 
i is these values that uphold and sustain 
é us in times of depression as well as in 
4 times of prosperity, and that give to life 

its permanent joys. In them we find reli- 

gion at work in everyday life. Mr. Greeley 
said, in part: 
} “Hxamples of such values or experi- 
ences are education, as it familiarizes 
us with the discoveries and inventions of 
the mind of man; history, as it gives us 
\ contact with the progress of civilization ; 
church life, as we are made to feel the 
intimacy of a religious community, of a 
group of persons with common interests 
and purposes; national patriotism, as we 
appreciate our native land and grow up 
among its traditions and ideals; work, as 
we are aware of the fact that society 
demands a contribution from us, and as 
we are satisfied that we must and can do 
our part in the world; friendship; love; 
and family life. These are the experiences 
which produce beautiful poetry: ‘I wonld 
be true for there are those who trust 
me, I would be pure for there are those 
who care’; and ‘Breathes there the man 
with soul so dead who never to himself 
hath said, This is my own, my native 
land!’ We find here many manifestations 
of loyalty only because, to repeat, the 
very essence of these relationships is the 
sense of belonging. This sense is the 
- measure of patriotism; it is the measure 
of friendship and family love; it is what 
moved the Good Samaritan as he took 
compassion on him that fell among the 
thieves. 

“Our virtue, and our strength also, is 
to be found in absorption in some thing 
or some cause beyond or above ourselves. 
As we lose our lives, so shall we find 
them. As we would not be what we are, 
were it not for our very dear friends, so 
we could not get along without the eternal 
Power and Purpose which our lives re- 
flect. Produced and inspired by a friendly 
universe our lives are continually re- 
enforced by its pulse-beat. Each of us is 
a part of the great whole,—of an eternal 
plan. This does not minimize the indi- 
vidual, it glorifies him. Every mystical ex- 
perience, every sensing of a man’s rela- 
tionship to the great scheme, hallows and 
consecrates his life. 

“This, then, is the essence and function 
of religion. It must be the function of 
our young people’s organizations,—to real- 
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ize our spiritual heritage, to rejoice in 
our human associations, to know that we 
can and do partake of a power that makes 
for righteousness and holiness. Let us 
with humility, yet also with self-respect, 
cultivate that power in our lives. Ours 
is a social gospel, sanctified, however, by 
spiritual values. To each of these spheres 
we have a definite responsibility ; in each 
of them let us fulfill together our obliga- 
tions and privileges.” 


Adult Education 


To the Editor, Unitarian News Letter :— 

In looking over the list of Alliance 
programs it is heartening to read the one 
from San Diego, Calif. It indicates that 
the idea of adult education has entered 
into the minds of that group of women 
to good purpose. In taking up a serious 
book like “Building for a World Society” 
and studying it together, chapter by chap- 
ter, thoroughly studying and discussing 
it, a course of genuine education should 
follow. 

One may predict two results of such a 
course, first, that the meetings will be 
more interesting than those made up of 
disconnected material, and second, a real 
gain to each member in a wider mental 
outlook and increased mental power. We 
shall look forward with eagerness for a 
report of the winter’s work of this branch. 
It is pioneering in an important field. 

Another item of interest comes from 
Detroit, A weekly class in contemporary 
philosophy is being conducted in the Uni- 
tarian Church by Prof. C. B. Vibbert. of 
the University of Michigan. Every church 
cannot secure the services of a college pro- 
fessor but in each loeality are persons 
who can act as leaders in a study class; 
and there is always the minister, It would 
seem that a great opportunity is here open 
to Unitarian churches. Any local church 
might render a service that would extend 
far beyond its own membership. 

NortH Wwarn, N.H. M.T. W. 


Shoals Reunion, December 5, 

The annual Shoals Reunion will be 
held at the Twentieth Century Club, 3 
Joy Street, Boston, Saturday, December 
5, from 4.30 to 11.30 o’clock. There will be 
the usual social time, beginning at half- 
past four o’clock, with dinner at six 
o’clock, speaking, Oceanic stunts and 
dancing. Tickets for the entire program 
are $1.25, or for the program and danc- 
ing only, 50 cents. Notices of the reunion 
are being sent to Shoaiers near enough to 
Boston to attend conveniently, but any 
who are interested may secure reserva- 
tions by addressing Miss Helen W. Green- 
wood, chairman, 25 Beacon Street, Boston, 
Mass. If possible, checks should accom- 
pany requests for reservations. Requests 
will be filled in order of receipt. 

The following are assisting the chair- 
man as members of the committee: Miss 
Sara Comins, Mrs. Jessie EB. Donahue, 
Mrs. Edward W. Hayes, Thomas W. 
Hoag, Albert Webster, and Charles B. 
Wetherell. f 

Overnight hospitality if needed may be 
secured through Mrs. Jessie ©. Donahue, 
40 Linnaean Street, Cambridge, Mass. 
Mrs. Denahue will apreciate it if those 
who have extra rooms will volunteer them. 
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The Service of Lights* 


This impressive yet simple pageant is 
published by way of suggestion to churches 
and church schools in search of a pro- 
gram for Christmas. 

(Seven-branched candlestick, with 

unlighted candles, on table in center) 
SENIORS (seven girls in white, saying) : 


1. Behold, I kindle now the light of 
FAITH, by noblest living made perfect. 

2. Behold, I kindle now the light of 
HOPE, Without which life is bare. 


3. Behold, I kindle now the light of 
LOVE, Which gives life meaning and 
purpose. 


4, Behold, I kindle now the light of 
TRUTH, Which guides us through a 
mysterious world. 


OU 


. Behold, I kindle now the light of 
HEALTH, which makes life joyous and 
happy. 


6. Behold, I kindle now the light of 
BEAUTY, Which gives life inspiration 
and zest. 


7. Behold, I kindle now the light of 
SERVICE, by which we share life with 
others. 


(Pause) 


LEADER: 


As we behold these living flames, 
Symbols of our highest ideals, 

May we pray that within our hearts 
Will burn the fire of high purpose. 


Senior (lifts candlestick and says): 


Who will accept the challenge 

To hold these ideals high, 

To keep the flame burning brightly in 
human hearts? 


JUNIOR replies: 


We will accept the challenge to hold 
our ideals high 

And keep the flame burning brightly in 
our hearts. 

As you have given these lights to us, 

So shall we give them to others,— 

FAITH, HOPE, and LOVE; TRUTH, HEALTH 
and BEAUTY, dedicated to the sery- 
ice of all. 


(Senror hands candlestick to JuNtor, 
who replaces it on the table) 


ALL sing (softly): 


To knights in days of old, 

Keeping watch on the mountain height, 
Came a vision of the Holy Grail, 

And a voice through the waiting night, 
Follow, follow, follow the gleam, 
Banners unfurled o’er all the world, 
Follow, follow, follow the gleam 

Of the chalice which is the Grail. 


DOUGLAS. 


*Adapted for use in the First Unitarian 
Church, Cleveland, Ohio, from a_ service by 
Naney Longenecker, published by The Interna- 
tional Journal of Religious Bducation. Re- 
printed by permission, 
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Proctor Academy Dedicates New Building 


Ceremony also celebrates the progress of the Academy 


ANbDOvsR, N.H. 

HE new Administration and Recita- 
"T tion Building was dedicated on Mon- 

day afternoon, November 9, in the 
presence of a representative group of 
people. The opening remarks were made by 
Rey. Earl CG. Davis, president of the board 
of trustees. Following him, the architect, 
William Roger Greeley of Boston, and the 
contractor, Horace ©. Stanley of New 
London, N.H., spoke briefly. The dedica- 
tion address was given by Professor James 
A. Tufts, of Exeter,—a devoted friend of 
the school for many years. Amos R. Little 
of Boston, chairman of the building com- 
mittee, formally presented the keys to 
Headmaster Carl B. Wetherell, who re- 
sponded. The benediction was offered by 
Rey. Daniel M. Welch of Andover. Follow- 
ing the benediction all present remained 
standing in silence for a moment while 
the old bell—recently placed in the tower 
after having been recast, announced a 
new era for Proctor Academy. 

Following the exercises all present had 
an opportunity to inspect the new puild- 
ing being shown about by student guides. 

The honor roll for the first half of the 
fall term is as follows: Frederick B. 
Tolles of Nashua, N.H., 95144; John F. 
Sanborn, Jr. of Andover, 9044; Charles 
BE. Davis of New London, Conn., 88% ; 
Francis H. Cooper of Providence, R.1., 
8814; Isabel A. Gray of Potter Place, N.H., 
88; William F. Kidder of New London, 
87%; Robert O- Sylvia of West Medford, 
Mass., 8734; H. Elsworth Lyon of Dan- 
bury, 8744; Mary Murdoch of Newtonville, 
Mass., 871%. 

Proctor defeated Austin-Cate School 7 to 
6 in a thrilling game of football on Carr 
Field, Andover on Saturday November 7. 
The Proctor players put on a “surge’’ the 
last half which showed the school’s loyal 
supporters that they had been right in 
thinking that the team had the “stuff’’. 
It was a glorious close to an “in-and-out” 


season. Several of this year’s squad re- 
turn next fall and it is confidently ex- 
pected that 1932 will see a more experi- 
enced and stronger team. Considering the 
searcity of seasoned material, to win two 
out of six games of a hard schedule is 
not so bad. Much credit is due to Coach 
Lyle H. Farrell for his persistent efforts 
to build a team which had for its nucleus 
only two “letter” players. The boys have 
been faithful and at the football banquet 


which is to come soon, the forward look 


should be encouraging. 

The Green Lantern (1931) board has 
been chosen by the student council. Its 
personnel follows: Editor-in-chief, Fred- 
erick B. Tolles, Nashua; assistant editors, 
John W. Sever, Cambridge, Mass., and 
James A. Whittemore, Andover; business 
manager, Raymond W. Hull, New London, 
Conn.; assistants, Stuart H. Rogers, Glen 
Ridge, N.J. and William F. Kidder, New 
London, N.H.; sports editor, Richard HB. 
Messer, New London; social editor, Robert 
O. Sylvia, West Medford, Mass.; photo- 
graphs, Francis H. Cooper, Providence, 
R.I.; art editor, Willis S. Buswell, An- 
dover; junior school editor, Dana W. 
Stockbridge; alumni editors, Laurel B. 
Pickett, Simmons College, and Richard 
F. Quimby, Lowell, Mass. 

Officers of the three lower classes have 
been chosen as follows: Junior class: 
President, Raymond W. Hull of New Lon- 
don, Conn.; vice-president, Joel M. Wells 
of Chestnut Hill, Mass.; secretary-treas- 
urer, Charles EH. Davis of New London, 
N..; Sophomore class: President, Walter 
F. Sharp of New London, N.H.; vice-presi- 
dent, Maurice H. Taylor of New London, 
N.H.;  secretary-treasurer, Gerald C. 
Prescott of New London, N.H.; Freshman 
class: President, Leon B. Conant of 
Wellesley, Mass.; vice-president, Elmer 
E. Goings of New London, N.H.; secretary- 
treasurer, Snowdon T. Herrick of Hast- 
ings-on-Hudson, N.Y. 
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Form Advisory Council | 


of Friends ot Proctor 


Twelve men and women interested in 
the welfare of Proctor Academy gathered 
in the club room of the Arlington Street 
Church in Boston, Mass., November 2 
and formed an Advisory Council of the 
Wriends of Proctor Association. 

Headmaster Wetherell reviewed the 
work of the school in the last four years. 
He gave it as his conviction that there is 
a distinctive place in the educational life 
of the country for a school of the type 
of Proctor Academy, a school that pro- 
vides for boys from families with moder- 
ate income the advantages of a boarding 
school. This conviction was also held by 
those present. Even with the -splendid 
progress that has been made up to date, 
culminating in the dedication of the new 
administration and recitation building, it 
has become increasingly apparent that the 
present unorganized interest in the school 
must be organized. This was the real pur- 
pose of calling together these twelve sup- 
porters of Proctor. 

The purpose of the Advisory Council is 
twofold: to lend a helping hand to the 
Board of Trustees and to organize along 
definite lines the interest that has been 
manifested in the school, especially since 
the disastrous fire of last January. 

The meeting chose the followin, cflicers 
of the Council: Chairman, Carl B. 
Wetherell; treasurer, Philip Sharples; 
secretary, Rev. Kenneth C. Walker. In ad- 
dition, A. B. Smith and Mrs. Tolles were 
chosen to serve on the Executive Com- 
mittee. 

Those attending this meeting were: Mr. 
Wetherell; Almond H. Smith, trustee and 
alumnus of the school; Mr. and Mrs. 
Lester Start of Worcester, Mass.; Dr. 
James W. Sever of Cambridge, Mass. ; 
Miss Lucy Lowell of Boston;* William 
Roger Greeley of Lexington, Mass.; A. B. 
Smith of Milton, Mass.; Philip Sharples 
of Cambridge; Mrs. H. B. Burley of 
Brookline, Mass. ; Rev. Kenneth C. Walker 
of Cambridge; and Mrs. Tolles of West 
Newton, Mass. 


Autumn Leaves in New Orleans, La. 


The church school of the First Unita- 
rian Church of New Orleans, La., is using 
copies of “Heart and Voice” so well worn, 
writes Mrs. George Kent, superintendent, 
“that at the end of the hour the floor is 
strewn with their leaves just as the forest 
floors of your dear North are now being 
covered with autumn leaves’. If any 
church, says Mrs. Kent, has copies of these 
services and hymns and is not needing 
them, the New Orleans church will be 
most grateful for them. 


Boston, Mass.—The membership of the 
Open Hearth Club, college students’ so- 
ciety of the Arlington Street Church, in- 
cludes young men and women from Salt 
Lake City, Utah, Oklahoma City, Okla., 
Ellsworth, Me., Washington, D.C.. and 
several cities and towns outside of Boston. 
The colleges and schools represented are 
Boston University, Simmons College and 
the Leland Powers School. 


’ 
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Religious Liberals of the Great Southwest 


Have Stimulating Sessions in Wichita 


Their Theme, “ Religion for To-day” , inspired invigorating 
discussions and resolutions 


program built around the gen- 

eral topic of “Religion for To-day” 
featured the tenth annual conference of 
the Southwestern Federation of Religious 
held in the First Unitarian 
Church at Wichita, Kan., October 27-29. 
The meetings were well attended by repre- 
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sentatives from Hutchinson, Salina, 
Topeka, Junction City, and Lawrence, 
Kan., Kansas City, Mo., and scattered 
points. 


Rev. John G. MacKinnon, president of 
the conference and minister of the First 
Unitarian Church at Wichita, welcomed 
the delegates. The opening address by 
Truman G. Reed, principal of the Wichita 
High School Hast, on “Disarmament”, was 
well received, treating as it did a question 
on which the conference expressed itself 
later in a resolution. Rev. W. G. Price, 
recently called to the pastorate of the 
First Universalist Church at Hutchinson, 
gave an address on “What. Must Reli- 
gion Do To Be Saved?” Mr. Price de- 
clared “Religion must have to do with 
the here and now as well as with God. 
Religion is the natural outpourings of 
human life seeking a higher level. The- 
ology and belief are only its trappings. But 
whatever happens, it must not lose its 
poetry as pure intellectualism ‘without 
imagination is unbalanced.” 

“Vital Issues in the Religious Thought 
of To-day”, was the topic of Dr. George 
R. Dodson, minister of the Church of the 
Unity, St. Louis, Mo. Dr. Dodson said: 
“One of the great achievements of the 
nineteenth century which must be credited 
to the philosophers of religion is the dis- 
tinction of religion itself on the one hand 
and the expression of religion in doctrines, 
rites and ceremonials and institutions on 
the other. On the whole I should say, the 
difficulties jare less for religious faith 
than for unbelief, and for this reason: 
If evil is a problem in a good world, or 
in a world in which goodness is dominant, 
goodness will be absolutely inexplicable 
in an evil world.” 

Rey. Robert Murray Pratt of the Salina 
Unitarian Church substituted for Rey. 
W. M. Backus, minister of the First Uni- 
tarian Church at Lawrence, who was ul- 
able to be present. Mr. Pratt discussed 
“The Value of Human Life’. “We must see 
something more in life than the passing 
back and forth of the weaver’s shuttle”, 
he said. “By exercising the mind and the 
spirit there comes the value of worship 
and the spirit of meditation.” 

Rey. L. M. Birkhead of Kansas City 
gave a talk on “The Present Situation of 
Religion in Europe and in the World”, and 
led the open discussion which followed 
the. Wednesday morning session. 

At the meeting of the Missouri Valley 
Women’s Alliance, Mrs. R. H. Shippey, 
president, presided; Mrs. Donald Wilson 


told a story; five minute talks were given 
by Alliance representatives; Mrs. C. Ww. 


Shepard reported on “Our International 
Work”; and Mrs. B. A. Burkhardt of the 
All Souls Unitarian Church at Kansas 
City gave a very interesting and con- 
vincing talk on Russia. Dr. and Mrs. Burk- 
hardt visited this past summer in Russia 
for the specific purpose of studying the 
medical situation there. They were very 
much surprised with the model institu- 
tions and with the high character of the 
medical staff as well as the high-class 
equipment. Russian methods are preven- 
tive rather than curative. “Russia is fast 
coming into her own”, said Mrs. Burk- 
hardt. “The common people are being 
educated, everybody is put to work, 
and, contrary to conditions in our own 
eountry at the present time, there is work 
for everybody and more.” 

Rey. L. M. Birkhead was toastmaster 
at the banquet, at which Rey. J. Henry 
Hornung, minister of the United Congre- 
gational Church in Wichita, spoke on ‘The 
Outlook for Liberalism”. The ensuing eve- 
ning meeting was opened by an address ly 
Rabbi Harry A. Richmond of the Congre- 
gation Emmanuel of Wichita on “Old Wine 
in New Bottles”. 

Albert P. Van Dusen, formerly professor 
of sociology at Syracuse University and 
now lecturer for the National Committee 
on Federal Legislation for Birth Control, 
gave the second address of the evening. 
The present obscenity law which forbids 
material relating to birth control going 
through the mails is out of date, he de- 
clared, and it is the committee’s desire to 
amend this law so that the knowledge of 
birth control will be disseminated as it 
should be. 

Rey. Laurence R. Plank of the First 
Unitarian Chureh at Omaha, Neb., spoke 
on “The New Divinity”. Mr. Plank stated 
that religion is a matter to be lived every 
day and not only on Sunday. “The New 
Divinity is within and is not something 
that is without and above us”, he declared. 

At the Thursday morning session, these 
officers were chosen: Rev. W. G. Price, 
Hutchinson, president; Dr. Howard N. 
Moses, Salina, vice-president; Miss Ella 
Benscheidt, Hutchinson, secretary; Mrs. 
H. A. Graber, Wichita, treasurer. 

The conference passed resolutions thank- 
ing the Wichita church for its hospitality ; 
favoring disarmament and instructing the 
secretary to send messages to President 
Hoover and Senators MeGill and Capper 
of Kansas urging upon them the desirabil- 
ity of our country taking the lead among 
nations in a five-year moratorium on ar- 
mament; favoring the amendment of the 
federal obscenity act as regards birth- 
control literature in the mails; and 
recommending that this conference re- 
affiliate itself with the Nationa! Federa- 
tion of Religious Liberals. The attendance 
committee reported an attendance of fifty- 
nine delegates from out of Wichita, repre- 
senting seven churches. Ten ministers 


were present, 
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Rev. John W. Sears of the Universalist 
church at Junction City spoke on “The 
Great Adventure”. Mr. Birkhead gave an 
analytical summary of the conference in 
which he pointed to the danger of utter- 
ing platitudes, and in which he insisted 
that the churches both orthodox and lib- 
eral were spiritually bankrupt and had 
“0thing to offer a modern world. 


HENRIETTA G. GRABER. 


PERSONALS 


A daughter, Sarah Gardner, was born 
to Mr. and Mrs. Charles §. Bolster of 
Cambridge, Mass., November 8, Mr. Bolster 
was formerly president of the Young 
People’s Religious Union, and. Mrs. Bolster 
is the secretary of the board of directors 
of the Tuckerman School Corporation, 


Dr. Franklin C. Southworth, president 
emeritus of the Meadville Theological 
School, is living on the old Southworth 
farm at Little Compton, R.I., where he 
recently built a new home. 


Rey. and Mrs. Oliver Jay Fairchild 
drove from their honie in Pedro, Calif., 
east last summer to visit at Proy; NoYe 
a son, John, who is professor at the 
Rensselaer Polytechnic Institute; at Cam- 
bridge, Mass., a daughter, Priscilla, whose 
husband, Bart Bok, is a teaching fellow 
at Harvard University; and at Greens- 
boro, N.C., a daughter Faith; and are this 
month returning by automobile to. Cali- 
fornia. 


Dana Mclh. Greeley, president of the 
Young People’s Religious Union, and son 
of William Roger Greeley, clerk of the 
board of trustees of Tur Recister, is a 
student at the Theological School in Har- 
vard University. ; 


Miss Eleanor B. Hueck and Darwin 
Gray Sabin of Cincinati, Ohio, were mar- 
ried, October 20, by the bride’s grand- 
father, Dr. Hugo G. Eisenlohr, minister 


emeritus of the St. John’s Unitarian 
Church of Cincinnati. 
Rey. John G. MacKinnon, minister of 


the First Unitarian Church in Wichita, 
Kan., and Mrs. MacKinnon announce the 
birth of a son, Kent Locke, October 27. 


Rey. M. Franklin Ham of the Unitarian 
Chureh of Reading, Mass., has been 
elected an honorary member of the Good 
Samaritan Lodge of Masons, of which he 
has been chaplain the past twenty-one 
years. 


Dr. and Mrs. Hugh Macdonald of the 
Chureh of All Souls parish of Evanston, 
Ill, have isolated the chicken pox germ. 
The September issue of The Illinois Med- 
ical Journal contains an article describ- 
ing their research, 
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Roland W. Boyden 


His minister’s tribute 


“By the spirit of his life he interpreted 
to many the mind that was in Jesus, the 
vision granted to the pure in heart, the 
promise of other life in heavenly places.” 

To those who knew him well in Beverly, 
—and there were many such in every 
walk of life——he was just “Roland”. This 
meant intimate relations often dating frem 
boyhood. It meant also affection, esteem, 
something amounting almost to reverence. 
To those who knew him less well he was 
plain “Mr. Boyden”, but never did any 
title mean more on the lips of others than 
did the simple “Mr”. 

Some men derive dignity and importance 
from office. Others give dignity and im- 
portance to it. Mr. Boyden made even the 
office of teacher in the First Parish Sun- 
day School in Beverly an honored position. 
His influence still lingers with his pupils, 
as they are eager to testify. It is worth 
noting that during his first three years 
at Harvard he assisted in the Sunday 
School library. During the first year after 
graduation he was a teacher. The next 
year he was elected superintendent and 
continued in that office for ten years. A 
large part of this time he was also a 
teacher. 

Few men with wide interests and re- 
sponsibilities have at the same time re 
tained their local contacts and duties as 
did Mr. Boyden. He served for some years 
as chairman of the Beverly School Com- 
mittee, and during that time personally 
visited the schools and interviewed prospec- 
tive teachers. He was for many years a 
director of the Beverly Savings Bank, and 
only recently retired from its presidency. 
He was also an active director of the 
Beverly National Bank. At the time of 
his death he was the treasurer of the 
Beverly Historical Society and secretary 
of the Beverly Hospital Corporation. 
Nothing that concerned the welfare of 
Beverly was without interest for him. 

He was deeply interested in the First 
Parish and gave it every possible support, 
but, although he served for a time on the 
Parish Committee, he preferred that others 
should lead while he remained incon- 
spicuous. He was easily the most in- 
fluential member of the parish, but he 
wanted the people to manage its affairs 
as pleased them. He was the most demo- 
eratic of men, and after the church sery- 
ice would move about with his hat on 
after the Quaker manner shaking hands 
with everyone and never forgetting an 
old friend or acquaintance. Whenever a 
collection was taken for any purpose, he 
would always tell the minister to let him 
know if any more money was wanted. 

At the funeral of Robert Louis Steven- 
son an unknown man appeared whom the 
writer had befriended years before. If all 
the’ people whom Roland Boyden _ be- 
friended during his lifetime had appeared 
at his funeral, there would have been a 
great company. As it was the church was 
packed with every available seat taken 
and people standing in the aisles, in the 
vestibule and on the sidewalk. The square 
in front of the church was filled with 
people during the service. When the news 
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of Mr. Boyden’s death was carried to the 
Baptist Sunday school Sunday noon, every- 
one stood in silent tribute to his memory. 
When a large company of Beverly citizens 
met in City Hall to deal with unemploy- 
ment, at the suggestion of the Mayor a 
few moments of silence were observed 
before any business was transacted. It 
would be impossible to number those who 
have had reason to be grateful to this 
man. He helped to educate scores of boys 
and girls. No one who had the slightest 


claim upon him ever sought his aid in 


vain. As the executor of widows’ estates, 
he delighted to play Santa Claus. In his 
hands such estates were somehow as in- 
exhaustible as the ancient widow’s cruse 
of oil. No one could fall into misfortune 
in Beverly and not enlist: his sympathy 
and aid. 

He gave to friendship a special depth 
and richness. It embraced men of high and 
of low estate, of different race, national- 
ity and religion. It ranged all the way 
from his caddie to aged women in humble 
circumstance. One night he was detected 
entertaining a company of elderly women 
at dinner and afterward favoring them 
with an evening of his rare humor. The 
night before he died a group of old 
friends, who for years had hunted together, 
dined at his home. Each year he fostered 
and dined a bowling club of about thirty 
men, who having fallen into debt years 
ago trying to give Beverly good music, 
later took refuge in bowling and dubbed 
themselves the Deficit Club. To be Roland 
Boyden’s friend, whatever one’s position 
in life, could never be a trifling matter. 

Someone has pointed out that the 
various accounts of Mr. Boyden’s life all 
begin with his character and end with 
his achievement. But we shall not rightly 
understand bis character until we recall 
that the word in the original Greek means 
an engraving tool. Mr. Boyden’s kindli- 
ness was matched by his rugged strength. 
On occasion he could write a scathing 
letter of rebuke. His silence could be ter- 
rible as well as the high mark of mutuai 
understanding. A group of business men 
once visited his office to oppose some act 
of his, but went away after half an hour 
without even mentioning the matter. There 
was something compelling about the man. 

It would never occur to anyone under 
any circumstances to doubt his integrity. 
One felt that he had a secret garden in 
his heart. He never mentioned religion, 
and yet he conveyed the impression that 
he was deeply religious. What he was 
spoke so loud that his very silence became 
eloquent of his innate nobility. He had 
nothing to say for himself, but the spirit 
and quality of his life gave unmistakable 
testimony. A close friend testifies that he 
heard Roland Boyden swear only once 
and then there was extreme provocation. 

But upright and downright as Mr. 
Boyden was, his character alone does not 
explain his achievement. He had a re- 
markably retentive and penetrating mind. 
He went straight to the heart of a problem 
and had a peculiar gift for arriving at 
the right solution. He once said he had 
no difficulty in making up his mind and 
he didn’t see why other people were so 
unsettled in their minds. He had the 
knack of clearing up a confusing situa- 
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tion in a single sentence. He was possessed 
of an amazing fund of accurate informa- 
tion about all sorts of subjects. Facts had 
a way of adhering to his mind. His opin- 
ion was constantly sought and his judg- 
ment was trusted. 

His love of sport and of fun should not 
be overlooked. He pitched on the local 
baseball team in Beverly, as well as at 
Harvard, and was a hero to the small 
boy. He loved amateur theatricals, and on 
the mantel in his office was a picture of 
himself in tights as he appeared in “The 
Caliph of Bagdad” years ago. Only recently 
he did an act in a minstrel show for the 
Beverly Rotary Club. He never enjoyed 
himself better than when he was giving 
others a good time. Therefore did he love 
to have people about him, and to be doing 
something for them. Thirty-six hours be- 
fore his death he told a Beverly policeman 
whose wife had been sick to send her up to 
the Boyden farm in Tamworth to recuper- 
ate, and he did not forget to write the 
woman, enclosing the means of getting 
there. 

It is not surprising that such a man, in 
whom about every trait met and balanced 
every other, should have a powerful in- 
fluence over others. He was ever a leader 
among his fellows without trying to be. 
He changed the atmosphere of a room 
when he entered it. Men have confessed 
that they couldn’t help trying to measure 
up to his “style and manners of the sky”. 
When a crowd was down at Dobsis Lake 
and began to cut capers, someone would 
say, “You wouldn’t do this if Roland was 
here.” Nor would they. 

Since Mr. Boyden’s death numberless in- 
cidents have been told, reflecting his kind- 
ness, his thoughtfulness, his wisdom, his 
humor, his good sportsmanship, his love of 
fair play, his consideration for all sorts 
and conditions of men. When a German 
heard of his death, he exclaimed, “What 
will Germany do now?’ When a labor 
leader heard of his death, he said the 
laboring man had lost a friend. When an 
aged client heard of his death, she asked, 
“Who will take care of me now?” Here 
was 


“A true and down-right honest man, 
Who did what others only talked of, 
Whose daily prayer was simply doing good.” 


Hmerson said of Thoreau that “he lived 
for justice, truth and beauty. Wherever 
they dwell, he will be at home.” So it was 
with Roland Boyden. 


Frep R. Lewis. 


Junior Choir Festival, Belmont 


The First Church in Belmont, Mass., is 
planning to hold a junior choir festival 
Sunday afternoon, December 6, at half- 
past four o’clock, to which it invites the 
junior choirs of other Unitarian churches 
in Boston and the vicinity. Any churches 
haying junior choirs which would like to 
take part in the festival are requested to 


notify Dr. Henry Wilder Foote, 112 Clif- . 


ton Street, Belmont. 
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“7 ‘HE work of. the Unitarian Church 
| can never be over until the mil- 
; - lennium has come, declared Walter 
_ Prichard Eaton, eminent dramatic critic 
and Unitarian layman, in an address on 
“Living Up to Our Unitarian Heritage” be- 
_ fore the Connecticut Valley Conference at 
its meeting in Pittsfield, Mass., October 25. 
After tracing the growth of liberal 
thought in New Hngland and proving it to 
be really an outgrowth of Puritanism, 
_ Mr. Eaton said in part: 
4 “Up to the day of Theodore Parker, 
Unitarianism hadn’t been a revolt, but 
/ an evolution, and each step it took could 
find opposition in its own camp. It was 
not a unified movement, but now it slowly 
resolved itself into a sect, or faith, which 
i proclaimed the old Puritan right of every 
man to private judgment and made good 
; its proclamation by a refusal to bind any 
of its members by any creed or formal 
doctrine. It placed the emphasis on the 
use of reason in religion, on the principle 
of growth and change to meet new dis- 
coveries of the human mind, on the de- 
velopment of character, on the great prin- 
ciples of spiritual alertness, human 
brotherhood, and social service. It sought, 
and seeks, to rally a fellowship of earnest 
men and women who believe that life is 
good, or can be made so, who believe that 
every man has.a high and holy duty to the 
world he lives in, and who believe that 
it is a matter for his own conscience and 
reason what doctrines of theology he ac- 
cepts or rejects. 

“This is a high and a severe faith. It 
does not seek to hide the discomforts of 
this world by promises of comforts in the 
next. It lays upon eyery one of us the 
task of self-discipline for ideal, not per- 
sonal, ends, and it almost forces the con- 
stant use of the intelligence in problems 
of the hour. I don’t see myself how it 
can ever be a faith for the very tender- 
minded, who want comfort and the as- 
surance of salvation, or for the intellec- 


thinking done for them. 

“For better or worse, we are with our 
Puritan progenitors in a certain bareness 
and coldness of service. We must make up 
for it in our zeal for high and holy things. 
We must be leaders in maintaining the 
moral integrity, the intellectual and spir- 
itual freedom of the nation. We must in 
our meetings refresh and strengthen our 
spirits, reinforce each other’s courage, 
rally together for the unending battle of 
this world. 

“The size of a sect has nothing to do 
with its creative accomplishment. New 
England flowered creatively in the nine- 
‘teenth century, and the great majority of 
the creators were Unitarians, or their ac- 
complishment was made possible by the 
freeing of the intellect and spirit which 
Unitarianism brought about. Men’s minds 
moved freely and questioningly. There 
can never be a creative period in arts 

or sciences or philosophies when men’s 
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ot Till the Millennium Has Surely Come 
Will Unitarians’ Work Be Really Done 


Walter Prichard Eaton at Connecticut Valley Conference, Pittsfield, Mass. 


minds are chained. New England Catholi- 
cism has not produced any creator, per- 
haps, for this reason. 

“Any rebirth of creative life in New 


England must again come from the free | 


clash of mind on mind, spirit on spirit. 
It is our Unitarian heritage to furnish 
to all men of high and serious purpose a 


forum for such clashes, a spiritual home 


and family for their comfort and encour- 
agement. If we do that, can any sane man 
say the work of the Unitarian Church is 
over—or ever will be over? It ean never 
be over, until the millennium has come!” 

At the business session preceding Mr. 
Haton’s address, there were several re- 
ports, including an account of the success 
of the Unitarian booth at the Hastern 
States Hxposition given by Miss Harriet 
R. Pease of Springfield, Mass., and a re- 
port on the past summer’s Rowe Camp 
conference, by John C. Lee of Greenfield, 
Mass. 

The meeting was saddened by the recent 
death of Rev. Houghton Page, minister of 
the church in Greenfield, Mass. A resolu- 
tion passed by the Conference says of him, 
in part: ‘His first aim was to minister to 
the people in his charge. His loving spirit 
was accompanied by a clear mind. His 
speech was straightforward but beautiful. 
His spirit .was buoyant and youthful. He 
was especially skillful in his dealings with 
those younger than himself, but he pos- 
sessed an unusual gift in the comforting 
of those in sorrow and distress.” 

The following officers -were elected: 
President, Edgar Burr Smith, Greenfield, 
Mass. ; vice-presidents, George L. Sprague, 
Holyoke, Mass., and Frank A. Reitzell, 
Deerfield, Mass.; secretary, Mrs. Chauncey 
P. Manning, Plainville, Conn.; treasurer, 
John ©. Lee, Greenfield, Mass.; directors, 
Mrs. John Mansir, Pittsfield, Mass., Mrs. 
H. C. Freeman, Brattleboro, Vt., G. H. 
Hartshorn, Rowe, Mass., and Mrs. George 
A, Robinson, president of the Connecticut 


tually feeble or slothful, who want their ‘Valley Associate Alliance, ea officio. 


Following the Conference meetings, the 
Connecticut Valley Associate Alliance and 
representatives from Laymen’s League 
chapters held separate sessions. 


In a Neighbor’s Misfortune 


When the Harvard Congregational 
Church of Brookline, Mass., burned down, 
October 21, Rey. Abbot Peterson and Rev. 
Cloyd H. Valentine, ministers. of the Uni- 
tarian churehes of Brookline, were the 
first to offer the use of their respective 
churches to the Congregationalists. They 
arrived and presented their invitations 
while the smoke was still pouring from 
the burning edifice. : 

The Harvard Church decided to hold its 
ehurch school services temporarily in the 
parish house of the Second Unitarian 
Church of Brookline, 


' Patterson, 
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Install Rev. E. A. Ayer 


Dr. G. F. Patterson urges renewal of faith, 
in service at Manchester (N.H.) church 


Rey. Eric Alton Ayer was installed 
minister of the First Unitarian Chureh 
of Manchester, N.H., at a service, October 
25, which was addressed by Dr. George F, 
administrative vice-president 
of the American Unitarian Association. 

Rev. Harl C. Davis of the Second Con- 
gregational Church of Concord brought 
greetings from the Unitarian churches of 
New Hampshire. Dr. Herman Christophe, 
president of the ‘society, welcomed Mr. 
Ayer in behalf of the parish. He men- 
tioned the fact that Mr. Ayer is the 
youngest minister ever to be called to the 
Manchester church. 

Rey. James F. English, pastor of the 
First Congregational Church, welcomed 
Mr. Ayer in behalf of the other local 
churclfes. 

Rey. William P. Farnsworth of the First 
Universalist Church gave the invocation 
and prayer. Rev. Carl Albert Seaward 
of Swampscott read the Scripture lesson. 
Dr. Johannes A. C. Fagginger Auer, pro- 
fessor of church history at Harvard Uni- 
versity, gave the prayer, and Mr. Ayer 
pronounced the benediction. 

“We are facing the disorganization of 
every great country”, Dr. Patterson said 
in his plea for faith in’ present times. “In 
past years some countries have faced dis- 
organization but to-day every country 
faces insurmountable problems. Local 
remedies are not sufficient. We are foreed 
to think in universal terms,” 

He went on to show that the God which 
each denomination has conceived is not 
sufficient to meet modern problems, that 


the one hundred per cent. American God * 


is helpless in present chaos and disillu- 
sionments and that no legislation, the sup- 
posed cure of all modern ills, can help. 
He predicted tremendous political turn- 
overs in 1932 if conditions do not improve. 

“There was never a time when religion 
was more needed”, Dr. Pattérson de 
elared. “The world has lost more than 
its wealth and prosperity. It seems to 
have lost its faith, its courage, its vision. 
It seems to have ceased believing in 
itself.” 

This is the time, he said, when man 
can show whether wealth and position 
are his gods. “Is ours a fair weather 
faith?’ he challenged. “We need a re 
newal of faith in the great things of life.” 


King’s Chapel Services 

Prof. John Baillie, D.D., of Union Theo- 
logical Seminary, will preach at King’s 
Chapel Sunday morning, November 22, 
Mr. Raymond ©. Robinson will give an 
organ recital Monday at 12.15 p.m. Rey. 
Herbert A. Jump of the Union Congrega- 
tional Church, Boston, will preach at the 
noon services November 24 and November 
25. A Thanksgiving Day service will be 
held Thursday at eleven o’clock, at which 
Dr. John Carroll Perkins will preach. Dr. 
Samuel A. Eliot of the Arlington Street 
Church, Boston, will preach Friday, No- 
vember 27, at 12.15 p.m. 
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THE WAYSIDE PULPIT 


THANKSGIVING 


Creation’s Lord, we give 


thee THANKS 
That this THY world is 
incomplete. 


Radio. Services 


The following services will be broadcast 
the coming week: 

Boston, Mass., American Unitarian As- 
sociation, Rey. Charles R. Joy, Adminis- 
trative vice-president of the American 
Unitarian Association, will give the first 
of a series of four addresses on the gen- 
eral subject “A Unitarian Looks at the 
World To-day”; (1) “A Mother and Child 


Universe’, 4.30 p.m., Sunday, Station 
WBZA, 990 kilocycles—302.8 meters. 
Boston, Mass., King’s Chapel, Rev. 


Herbert A. Jump of the Union Congrega- 
tional Church, Boston, 12.15 p.m. Tuesday 
and Wednesday; Dr. Samuel A. Eliot of 
the Arlington Street Church, Boston, 
12.15 p.m. Friday, Station WNAC, 1230 
kilocycles—243.8 meters. (The Sunday 
morning address of Dr. John Baillie of 
Union Theological Seminary, will not be 
broadcast. ) 

Chicago, Ill., People’s Church, Dr. Pres- 
ton Bradley, 11 a.m. Sunday, Station 
WBBM; 9.30 p.M. Tuesday, Station 
WMAQ. 

Dayton, Ohio, First Unitarian Church. 
’ Rey. Edwin H. Wilson, subject, “The 
United States and the World Court’, 
4 p.m. Sunday, Station WSMK. 

Hartford; Conn., First Unitarian Con- 
gregational Society, Rev. Charles Graves, 
11 a.m. Sunday, Station WDRC. 

Minneapolis, Minn., First Unitarian 
Church, Rey. John H. Dietrich, subject, 
“The Life and Work of Thomas A. 
Edison”, 10.30 a.m. Sunday, Station 
WDGY, 1180 kilocycles—254.1 meters. 

New Bedford, Mass., First Congrega- 
tional Chureh, Dr. E. Stanton Hodgin, 
subject, “Jesus as Messiah and Jesus as 
Savior”, 11 a.m. Sunday, Station WNBH. 

Montreal, P.Q., Canada, Church of the 
Messiah, Rey. Lawrence Clare, 5.45 p.m. 
Tuesday, Station CKAC. 

Syracuse, N.Y., May Memorial Church, 
Rev. W. Waldemar W. Argow, 11.30 a.m. 
Sunday, Station WFBL, 1360 kilocycles. 

Account must be taken of the differ- 
ence in standard time. 


“Significant Personalities” 

Rev. Frederick M. Eliot is preaching a 
series of sermons in Unity Church, St. 
Paul, Minn., on “Significant Personalitics 
in Contemporary Religion’. The weekly 
subjects are as follows: November 38, 
Nathan Soderblom; November 15, Karl 
Barth; November 22, Albert Schweitzer ; 


November 29, Pius XI; December 6, 
Nikolai Lenin; December 18, Mahatma 
Gandhi. 
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Of Religious, Educational, Social, and Charitable Organizations 
which receive the support of Unitarians 


American Unitarian Association] THE CHILDREN’S MISSION 


The Executive Body of the Unitarian 


Churches of the United States 
and Canada 


Establishes and maintains churches as centers 
of religious life and community service. 
Publishes books, pamphlets, and hymn-books. 
Promotes sympathy and co-operation among 
liberal Christians. 

Defends civil and religious liberty at home 
and abroad. 


The Association is supported by the voluntary con- 
tributions of churches and individuals. Address 
all communications to Dr. Louis C. Cornish. 
Send contributions to 
Henry H. Fuller, Treasurer 


Headquarters 
25 Beacon Street, Boston, Mass. 
Branch Offices 
285 Madison Avenue, New York 


105 South Dearborn Street 2416 Allston Way 
Chicago Berkeley 


MORE CHAPTERS 


reporting in the League’s Church 
Attendance Campaign last year 


MORE CHURCHES 


showing increases in their congre- 
gations last year 


HIGHER PERCENTAGES 


of increase in attendance last year 


This was the record of the churches that were 
reported in the Campaign last year. What will 
be the record this year? 


UNITARIAN LAYMEN’S LEAGUE 


TWENTY-FIVE BEACON St., Boston, Mass. 
Telephone: Haymarket 6566 


HACKLEY SCHOOL 


A First Class School for Boys 


Founded and Endowed by Unitarians. Beautifully 
situated on the banks of the Hudson 
TARRYTOWN, N.Y. 


Rev. Minot Simons, D.D., President Board of Trustees 
WALTER B. GAGE, Headmaster 
Send for Catalogue 


The Tuckerman School} caru 


INCORPORATED 
TRAINING FOR RELIGIOUS LEADERSHIP 
A Normal School for Parish Assistants. Practical 
courses in administration. Special courses ar- 
ranged for Church School teachers 
REV. LYMAN V. RUTLEDGE, President 


For particulars address 
DEAN DOROTHY DYAR, A.B., B.D. 
33 West Cedar Street - - Boston, Mass. 


TO CHILDREN 


Founded in 1849 by Unitarian children 
for children of all races and creeds. 


Builds with the best tools provided by modern 
science on the experienced wisdom gained 
through more than eighty years of child care. 


Mrs. ENDICOTT P. SALTONSTALL, President. 
PHILIP NICHOLS, Vice-President. 

Rev. CHRISTOPHER R. ELIOT, Olerk. 

PAUL O. CABOT, Treasurer. 


DIRECTORS 


Miss Louisa T. Bazeley, Miss Mary E. Bradlee, 
Allston Burr, Walter S. Burrage, M.D., Lincoln 
Davis, M.D., Mrs. Philip Y. De Normandie, Mrs. 
E. Merrick Dodd, Jr., Richard S. Eustis, M.D., 
Mrs. John Hoar, Harry O. Mayo, Mrs. James H. 
Perkins, 2nd., Mrs. A. D. Sheffield, Edward O. 
Storrow, Jr., Mrs. Leonard Wheeler. 
PARKER B. FIELD, General Secretary, 


20 Ashburton Place, Boston, Mass. 


Meadville 
Theological School 


FOUNDED 1844 


trains for the liberal ministry of 
to-day. Association with the Uni- 
versity of Chicago adds to the 
School’s own curriculum a wide 
variety of subjects. For informa- 
tion address 


President SYDNEY B. SNOW, D.D. 


5701 Woodlawn Avenue 
Chicago 


NORFOLK HOUSE CENTRE 
14 JOHN ELIOT SQUARE, ROXBURY 
BOSTON, MASSACHUSETTS 
Educational and Social Activities 


Maintained Largely by Unitarians since 1883. 
The Cooperation of church societies and 
individuals earnestly solicited. 


B. Farnham Smith, Pres. Edward J. Samson, Treas. 
5 Academy Lane, 10 Post Office Square, 
Concord, Mass. Boston, Mass. 


PROCTOR ACADEMY 
FOR BOYS 
“In the foothills of the White Mountains” 


53rd year opened September 23rd. 
College, General, Practical Arts Courses. All sports. 
Junior School—Grades 5-8. Reasonable rates. 
Unitarian auspices. Catalogue. 


B. WETHERELL, Headmaster 
Box 16, ANDOVER, N.H. 


THE criristian 


UNION 


48 BOYLSTON STREET 


GYMNASIUM 


FOR 


YOUNG MEN 


Inquire at 48 Boylston Street, HUBbard 1122 
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Charles F. 
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of the Boston Public Library, whose 

sudden death October 24 came as 
an utterly unexpected blow to his family, 
his co-workers, and a host of friends, was 
a Unitarian layman, the wideness of 
whose interests and the responsibility of 
whose work did not prevent him from 


ee F. D. BELDEN, director 


| giving devoted service to his local church 


and to the denomination. Holding an inter- 
national reputation in his . profession, 
guardian of the third greatest library in 
America, made a Cavaliere of the Order 
of the Crown by the King of Italy, spe- 
cially recognized by the Pope at the time 
of the world congress of librarians in 1929, 
Mr. Belden was, at the same time, a mem- 
ber of the standing committee of his 
parish, vice-president of the local Lay- 
men’s League chapter, a member of the 
Chureh Council, one of the most faithful 
of the staff of ushers, and an unfailing 
attendant on Sunday mornings except. 
when out of the city or prevented by un- 
avoidable engagements. He was also a 
director of the Beacon Press, was for 
three years a trustee of THE CHRISTIAN 
REGISTER, and was treasurer of the na- 
tional committee to place THE REGISTER 
in public and college libraries throughout 
the country. 

A notable fact about Mr. Belden was 
his firm confidence in American democ- 
racy. It was a standing rule at the Boston 
Public Library that any person desiring 
to interview the director, should at once 
be given an opportunity to see him, and 
whoever came to him received the most 
courteous and attentive consideration. Mr. 
Belden was vigorously opposed to the 
system of ‘frisking’’ patrons, to prevent 
the stealing of books, put into practice 
at certain other large. libraries. Intert 
upon increasing the popuiar use of libra- 
ries, he was eager to trust the public, and 
believed in the possibility of persuading 
the public to respond to that trust. In the 
inclusiveness of his sympathies Mr. Belden 
was quite without racial, religious, or 
personal prejudices, and among the va- 
rious groups of Boston carried. on his 
important community work with the most 
pleasant and effective official and personal 
relations. 

Illustrating the reach of this demo- 
eratic, friendly spirit into his association 
with the church, I cannot forget the 
regularity with which Mr. Belden at- 
tended, despite the multiplicity of his en- 
gagements, the meetings of the local Lay- 
men’s League chapter, and the meetings 
of our Church Council where his interest 
and counsel were of invaluable assistance 
to his minister. I think, also, of the fact 
that when, two years ago, a visiting com- 
mittee was formed to carry the spirit and 
appeal of the church to inactive laymen, 
Mr. Belden was one of the dozen men of 
the church who carried through the visit- 
ing and, when reporting, urged that the 


‘work of the committee be continued. 


Closely related to his democratic inter- 
est in people, was his unaffected interest 
in the great human tradition of religion. 


a 
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D. Belden 


As his minister knew him 


He loved to yisit churches of whatever 
denomination. In his youth he had been 
active in the Presbyterian Chureh, the 
church of his parents. As a young man in 
Cambridge he came under the influence 
of Dr. Samuel M. Crothers, of whom he 
was a great admirer, and thereafter he 
was a loyal, and utterly liberal, Unitarian. 

Mr. Belden was a man of impressive 
Strength, his physique and bearing being 
truly symbolic of his: mind. “The Wibra- 
rian’, in The Boston Evening Transcript, 
wrote of him as “that tall, splendid per- 
son’. He was one who earried his work, 
and heavy responsibilities, with ease and 
grace. He entered into life with zest, and 
enjoyed every moment. Those of us who 
remember seeing him, hatless, swinging 
his way up Eliot Street to his home, after 
a long and busy day at the library, paus- 
ing to speak an enthusiastic word about 
some feature of the parish life, will al- 
ways be grateful for the way in which, in 
the midst of the calls of his work and 
home, he found it possible to give so much 
strength and such invaluable loyalty to 
the life of his Church. 

FRANK O. HoLMEs. 


Michigan Universalists 


Vote to hold conference with state Unitarians, 
following proposal by Rev. W. H. Gysan 


As the result of an address by Rev. 
William H: Gysan of the People’s Liberal 
Ohurch of Kalamazoo, Mich., at the Michi- 
gan Universalist Convention, October 5, 
the Universalists voted to invite the 
Michigan Unitarians to hold a joint con- 
ference with them next year. Mr. Gysan, 
in his address on “Who Are These Uni- 
tarians?”’, proposed cooperation or federa- 
tion between the Universalists and Uni- 
tarians in Michigan and suggested as a 
name for the joint conference, ‘The 
United Liberal Church of Michigan.” 

Dr. Frank D. Adams, president of the 
Universalist General Convention, rose 
when Mr. Gysan had finished speaking 
and declared that practically all Mr. 
Gysan had said about the present atti- 
tudes and trends among Unitarians might 
also be said about Universalists. Rey. 
Edward ©. Downey, president of the 
Michigan State Convention, declared that 
if the Universalists were going to co- 
operate with anyone he hoped it would 
be the Unitarians. 

Before making his proposal, Mr. Gysan 
found out from the other Unitarian min- 
isters in Michigan that each favored the 
project. 

At the joint conference next year the 
next step toward closer cooperation will 
be considered. 


A Correction 


In the article entitled, “Superstition and 
Survival’, in THe Reoistrer of October 
22, in next to the last line of the third 
paragraph, “recent agnosticism” should 
read “reverent agnosticism”. 
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Plainfield (N.J.) Players Win Cup 


The Junior Parish Players of the First 
Unitarian Church of Plainfield, N.J., have 
been awarded a cup for winning three 
times in succession an. annual drama 
tournament in Plainfield. The Junior 
Parish Players first competed in the tour- 
nament seyen years ago. 
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“Wha’ 
Jock?’ “I dinna ask him!” 
—London Bystander. 


brand o’ baceca are ye smokin’ 


Bookstall Clerk (after fifteen minutes) : 
“Would you like to buy that book, 
madam?’ Lady (absently): “Oh, no, 
thanks. I’ve almost finished it.” 


Dr. Moffatt, in his new version of the 
Bible, refers to David’s city as ‘‘David’s 
Burg.” We ought to be thankful that he 
didn’t call it “Lil Old Jerusalem.” 

—Punch. 


“Run upstairs and wash your face, 
darling. I think Grandma wants to take 
you driving with her.” “Hadn’t we better 
find out for certain, Mummie?”’ 

—Humorist. 


Mother: “Now, children, don’t quarrel. 
What’s the matter?’ Harold: “We're play- 
ing shipwreck, an’ Susie won’t go in the 
bathroom an’ drown herself.” 

—American Legion Weekly. 


The perfect retort we print again from 
that master wit, Alexandre Dumas, who 
in answer to the question, “How do you 
grow old so gracefully?” replied, “Madam, 
I give all my time to it.” 

—Readers’ Digest. 


“Who is really the boss in your house?” 
inquired the friend. ‘Well, of course, 
Maggie assumes command of the children, 
the servants, the dog, the cat and the 
canary. But I can say pretty much what 
I please to the goldfish.”’—Montreal Star. 


A prominent social worker who had just 
returned from her vacation asked a busi- 
ness man, says The Survey, what he 
thought of business conditions. He said, 
‘Do you remember that story in The 
Survey two years ago about the town the 
automobile ran over?’ She said, “Why 
yes, certainly.” He said, “Well, that auto- 
mobile backed up.” 


The London Observer quotes the Bard 
of Avon on the automobile: 
“Whence is this knocking?” 
1s, 2.) 

“Will this gear ne’er be mended?” (Troilus 
and Oressida, I., 1.) 

“J will remedy this gear ere long.” 
Henry Vi., I. Ly 

“Thou hast wore out thy pump.” (Romeo 
and Juliet, II., 4.) 


(Macbeth, 


(2 


“How the wheel becomes it!” (Hamlet, 
LVeee5a) . 

“Come let me cluteh thee!’ (Macbeth, II., 
Ls) 


“And here an engine fit for my proceed- 
ing.” (Two Gentlemen of Verona, III., 
aT 

“You shall see how I handle her.” (Meas- 
wre for Measure, V., 1.) 

“To clump steep hills requires slow pace 
at first.” (Henry ViIII., I., 1.) 

*O most wicked speed!” (Hamlet, I., 2.) 

“How dost thou know that constable?” 
(Measure for Measure, II., 1.) 

“This Lapwing runs away with the Shell!” 
(Hamlet, V., 2. 

“Give me Swift for transportation.” 
(Trolius and Cressida, III., 2.) 
“Which of you know Ford of this town?” 
(Merry Wives of Windsor, I., 3.) 


THE CHRISTIAN REGISTER 


Unitarian Service 
Pension Society 


Provides pensions for Unitarian ministers 
sixty-five years of age or over who have 
had at least twenty years of active service 
in our fellowship. 
President—James P. Parmenter 
Vice-presidents—Henry M. Williams 
Rev. Minot Simons, D.D. 
Secretary—Rev. Harold G. Arnold 
Send contributions to the new 
Treasurer—lIsaac Sprague, Jr. 


P.O. Box No. 8, Wellesley Hills, Mass 


UNITARIAN VISITORS 
TO BOSTON 


The following hotels are worthy of patronage. 
They render excellent service and provide a 
pleasant atmosphere for their guests. 


RESERVE YOUR ROOMS IN ADVANCE 


PARKER HOUSE 
SCHOOL and TREMONT STREETS 


Near A. U. A. ° 
600 Guest Rooms with bath and shower 
Phone, Hubbard 8600 


HOTEL LENOX 
BOYLSTON STREET, BOSTON 
Near Arlington Street Church and Back 


Bay Station—ten minutes to A. U. A. 
with bath, $3-$5. 


HOTEL BELLEVUE > 
BEACON STREET, BOSTON 
Next to State House 
Rooms with bath $3.50 up. Phone, Haymarket 2981 


Room 
Phone, KENmore 5300 


BURDETT COLLEGE \ 


BUSINESS TRAINING FOR YOUNG MEN AND WOMEN 


Two-year Courses: Business Administration — 
Accounting—Normal—Secretarial. 

Shorter Courses: Office Management—Book-keep- 
ing—Stenographic—Civil Service. 


156 STUART STREET, BOSTON 
Founded 1879 Tel. Hancock 6300 
For Catalogue address F. H. BURDETT, Pres. 
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Church Announcements 


BOSTON, MASS.—CHURCH OF THE DIS- 
CIPLES, corner of Jersey and Peterborough 
Streets. Minister, Rev. Abraham M. Rihbany, 
D.D. Church service at 11 a.m. Disciples School 
at 9.45 a.m. Kindergarten at 11 a.m. 


BOSTON, MASS.—FIRST CHURCH (1630), 
corner of Berkeley and Marlborough Streets. 
Rev. Charles E. Park, D.D., minister. Morning 
service, 11 A.M. Sunday School, 3.30 p.m. Com- 
munion service immediately after morning sery- 
ice on the first Sunday of each month. All 
seats free at all services. The church is open 
daily from 9 to 5. All welcome. 


BOSTON, MASS.—KING’S CHAPEL (1686). 
School and Tremont Streets. Ministers: Rey. 
Howard N. Brown, D.D., Rev. John Carroll 
Perkins, D.D. Chorus of men’s voices. Raymond 
C. Robinson, organist and choirmaster. 9.30 
A.M., Church School at King’s Chapel House. 
11 A.m., Morning Prayer with sermon by Prof. 
John Baillie, D.D., Union Theological Seminary. 
Week-day services, 12.15 p.m. Monday, Organ 
Recital by Mr. Robinson ; Tuesday and Wednes- 
day, Rev. Herbert A. Jump, Union Congre- 
gational Church, Boston; Thursday, 11 A.M. 
Thanksgiving Day Service, Dr. John Carroll 
Perkins; Friday, Dr. Samuel A. Eliot, Arling- 
ton Street Church, Boston. 


BOSTON, MASS.—SECOND OHURCH (1649). 
874 Beacon Street, corner Audubon Road. Rey. 
Dudley Hays Ferrell, Minister. Choir under the 
direction of Homer C. Humphrey, organist. 9.30 
4.M., Church School; 11 a.M., Morning service. 


CLEVELAND, OHIO—THE FIRST UNI- 
TARIAN CHURCH, Euclid Ave., at East 82nd 
Street. Rev. Dilworth Lupton and Rey. Paul 
Harmon Chapman, ministers. 9.30 a.m., Church 
School; 11 a.m., Morning service. 


MILTON, MASS.—THE FIRST PARISH. 
Minister, Rev. Vivian T. Pomeroy. Service, 
Sunday at 11 a.m. Sermon by the minister. 


NEW _ YORK.—ALL SOULS CHURCH, Dr. 
Minot Simons, minister. Services in the hall 
of the MacDowell Club, 166 East 73rd Street, 
during the erection of the new church at 80th 
Street and Lexington Ave. Welcome to friends 
and strangers. Sunday, 11 a.m. Church office 
at 183 East 80th Street. 


NEW YORK—BORO. BROOKLYN, N.Y.— ~ 


Church of the Saviour. Pierrepont Street and 
Monroe Place. (First Brooklyn stop on all 
downtown Subway trains, five minutes from 
Wall Street.) John Howland Lathrop, D.D., 
Edward Jay Manning, ministers. Morning serv- 
ice 11 a.M, Evening service 7.30 P.M. : 


CLASSIFIED ADVERTISING 
Church, Help and Miscellaneous Wants 


Transient rate 4 cents per word. Discount for 
6 or more insertions. Minimum charge 
$1.00. Watch these columns each week. 
Rute card furnished on request. 


ORGANIST and CHOIR DIRECTOR of several 
years’ experience desires position. Address 
CHRISTIAN Ru»GrsTER, C-169. 


FOR SALE—PULPIT GOWN. Made of extra 
heavy silk by master craftsmen. In perfect 
condition—worn only a few times. For further 
particulars, address X Y Z, CHRISTIAN Rue- 
ISTER. 


WANTED—GUESTS. Come to New Orleans, 
La.! Perfect winter climate. City of unfailing in- 
terest and charm. Unitarian, with roomy house, 
admirably located, solicits guests. Reference: 
Rey. George Kent. Address Miss ADBLE PLATT, 
1725 Napoleon Avenue. 


New England Home ior Little Wanderers 


An open door for any New 
England child who needs 
our help. kxcellent medi- 
cal and foster-home serv- 
ice. Study Home for 
personality problems. 


Since 1865 dependent 
upon contributions. Will 
you not help one of our 
600 children by your gift 
“now? 


Arthur S. Johnson, President 
Cheney C. Jones, Superintendent 
Samuel D. Parker, Treasurer 


161 South Puntington Ave., Boston, Mass, 


y 


